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 £ CALL FOR A CONFERENCE. 
- In our advertising columns will be found 


ee rece 
who are in favor of holdiag a national 


- @onference to send their addresses to Sam- 


uel W. Williams of Vincennes, Indiana. 

_ Im the letter inclosing this advertisment, 
Mr. Williams says: 

No matter whether we are to support Cleve- 
Yand or Blaine, or a ticket of our own, we can 
certainly benefit ourselves and the cause of 
veform ‘by holding a great national coafer- 
ence. 

- In the west we are steps to have & 
grand meeting on jay Bailey is to issue 
the call. Itis not to be a convention. It is 
mot a meeting of the united labor party or 
any other party, but isa meeting of all ix- 
dividuais who desire tocome, and who believe 
that the public revenues should be raised by. 
a single tax on relative land values. We 
have given ourselves ample time to do the 
Secessary preliminary work, and there is no 
good reason that I can see why this meeting 
sbould not be a grand success. 

The circular which Mr. Williams pro- 
poses to send to those who respond to his 

- notice is an follows: 

“The advocates of a great principle should hiwne 
thought of compromise. They should prociaim it in its 
e — te its complete attainment as their 
.: Viscenxus, Ind., Feb. 20, 1888. 

- Dear Sir:-—It is deemed t that a 
mational conference of those who believe is 
the i tax idea should be held on the 4th 
day of July, 1888. 

This shal) be 2 conference and not a conven- 
tion. It should sot have power to nominate 
candidates. Jt will be a mass meeting of all 
those who. desire to attend who believe that 
the public revenues should be raised by a 
single and direct tux upon relative land 
walues. 

The call will be limited to the advocates of 
this idea. 

“The meeting will be beld in the west or south. 

‘ It is suggested that one hundred or more of 
ws join in a request to Warren Worth Bailey, 
of 28t South Hoyue aveane, Chicago, IIL, 
apthorizing hisp to eclect the plage, appoms 
committee on arrangements and prepare and 
issue the call. The time has arrived when we 
should meet, clasp hands, consult and crganuize. 
The Cincinnati conference (July 4, 1887) 
ordered a national conference. Please write 
to Nr. Bailey immediately on the subject aad 
naine to him your choice of place of meeting. 

Truly yours, Sawvur, W. Wiiiiams. 

“Two or three of our frends who have 
already received copies of this circular 
send them to me, asking what I think of 
the proposition. 

“What I think is, that Mr. ‘Williams has 
sfo more authority than anybody else to 
take preliminary steps for calling a na- 
tional conference of single tax men; but 
that in the abserce of. anything like a na- 
tional organization, he has jest as much au- 
thority as pela else. And bade is 


ys the author of the resolution adopted at 
little gathering of advocates of the sin- 


_ all a national conference before October 
' of last year. Seeing that Mr. McMackia 
has not acted, and that the Cincinnati 
resolution is likely to be made the pretext 
for « very different kind of a call than 
it originally contemplated, Mr. Will- 
iams now sieps forward himself, and virtu- 
ally suggests to those who believe in the 
single tax that they, by individual action, 
appoint Mr. Warren Worth Bailey, now of 
Chicago, a committee to select a place, 
make arrangements, and call a con- 
ference on the Fourth of July 
next. Mr. Bailey will, I think, make 
just as ‘good a committee for that 
purpose as Mr. McMackin would have 
made, or as a larger one selected in any 
other way. He is a stanch and con- 
scientious believer in the single tax, and 
has the honor of having published the 
first newspaper in the United States 
which ungualifiedly advocated it—the Vin- 
ceanes News—from which he was finally 
compelled to retire by the loss of patron- 
age consequent upon his open devotion to 
the single tax principle. He is active and 
reliable, and will, I am convinced, 
promptly and fairly discharge the duties 
which Mr. Williams suggests should be 
devolved upon him by the individual re- 
quest of a hundred or more. 

The date suggested for this conference, 
the Fourth of July, seems also to me to 
be a good one. By that time both the old 


_ parties will huve adopted their platforms 


and made their nominations, and the 
popular issue in the presidential struggle 
will have been clearly made. If itshould 
then appear expedient that single tax 
men should take any organized part in 
the national contest, there will be ample 
time to do so. If, on the contrary, it 
should then be ciear that the time has not 
yet come for us to independently enter the 
field of national politics, a national con- 
ference will at least give such of us as 
can attend an opportunity of making 
one another's acquaintance, of comparing 
views, and of suggesting plans for future 
action. It also seems tome well that the 
call for this conference should emanate 
from the west and that the conference 
should be held at some point in the Missis- 
sippi valley that should as nearly as pos- 


. sible equalize the cost of attendance. °* 


Ia short, I can see nothing to object to, 
and much to approve, in the proposed con- 
ference and in the manner of call which 
Mr. Williams advises, and I would sug- 
gest to those who favor the idea that they 
communicate with Mr. Williams as he 
asks. Hexry GEORGE. 

EEE 
THE BSROTHEKHOOD STRIKE. 
- Quick on the heels of the Reading strikes 


with all their large consequences and preg- 
Mant lessons, comes another strike which 


promises to be still more important, and 
which, indeed, may prove tobe the opening 
of the most momentous industrial war that 
hasever yet been waged in the United States 
—that of the brotherhood of locomotive 
engineers on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad system. It might seem as 
if, irritated and alarmed at the defeat 
of one powerful champior after an- 
other, the strangest and most conserv2- 
tive of the great trades unions had 
leaped into the arena, or, what is doubt- 
less much nearer the truth, as if organ- 
ized capital, flushed witk recent victories, 
had challenged to a decisive struggle what 
from the natufe of the occupation, and the 
vital relation it bears to other industries 
and social functions, is of all labor organ- 
izations that which can fight with the 
greatest advantage and can inflict the 
greatest damage. 


Both special and genera! qualifications 
are requisite for the man competent to 
stand at the lever in the cab of a loco- 
motive. He must possess sufficient know!l- 
edge of the complicated mechanism of an 
engine to be able not only to keep it in 
gear, but in case of accident to make 
promptly such slight repairs to it as may 
be possible with the tools carried in the 
engine chest. To perform his daily work 
with the best results he must intimately 
know his own engine, which is likely to 


have characteristics as distinct from those 


of other engines as one man has 
from another. After his engine he 
must give attention to the train 
it draws, observing whether, for ex- 
ample, it be light or heavy, short 
or long, made up of cars built for fast 
uns or of those calculated only for the 
moderate speed of freight. He must 
know the tracks of his run well enough to 
keep up toa time schedule on the darkest 
and stormiest night of winter, when he 
cannot see his way feeling it, so to speak, 
by the swing of the curves and the 
jar of side track frogs. .An engineer 
may save fuel or waste it, preserve a 
boiler or burn it out, adjust his speed 
at sinuous and straight: places, so as 
to reduce wear and tear to a minimum, or 
he may wrench or even wreck a train at a 
curve. And.the nature of the business of 
railroading renders it a matter of time and 
difficulty. to judge of his. efficiency or in-. 
competency in these respects. . 

Sobriety and steady nerve are qualities 
indispensable to an-engiveer. A. reputa- 
‘tion for unreliability through intemperance 
would drive a man out of the oceupation, 


‘and av one can enter fully apon its duties 


without having shown that he possesses 
more than ordinary promptitude in emer- 
gencies. 

In view of these considerations it is not 
difficult to see why engineers command 
more than average wages. Their voca- 
tion stands out from those of all other 
mechanics as an illustration that wages 
are higher ‘in a difficult than in more 
easily learned occupations; in one requir- 
ing unusuai mental and physical quali- 
ties than iu those not — subject 
to such requirements; in one dangerous 
than in those not dangerous; in one in- 
curring grave responsibilities for life and 
property than in those in which there is 
little or no responsibility. The responsi- 
bility with which the locomotive en- 
gineer is charged is of the very 
highest. Any incapacity, any  un- 
readiness, any carelessness or drunken- 
ness on his part, may at any time cause 
not merciy the loss of thousands of 
doliars to his employers, but the ioss of 
hundreds of human lives. His mind is 
the mind of the rushing train. On his 
hand at the throttle depends the safety, 
not only of all that his locomotive pulls, 
but very often of other trains as well. 

Yet there have been other important 
factors in determining the wages of loco- 
motive engingers in this country, In 
twenty-five years the number of miles of 
railroad track have been trebled. creat- 
ing a demand for engineers that has 
constantly kept pace with the supply. 
While eastern railroad companies have 
mercilessly cut wages in other depart- 
ments they have been careful to retain the 
services of the captains and pilots of their 
land ships, the engineers to whom they 
intrust the care of millions in property and 
the reputation of their roads for safe pas- 
senger tratfic. To keep these employes, 
they have in some measure been obliged 
to bid against the great railroads of the 
west, 

It was under conditions such as these 
that the brotherhoud of locomotive engi- 
neers obtained its growth. In its earlier 
stages it cleared its way to inteiligent ac- 
tion through a series of costly aud occa- 
sidnally disastrous strikes. When experi- 
ence had taught its members that for them 
there were saier methods of operation, it 
dropped the strike as a weapon, or rather 
consigned it temporarily to ithe bacik- 
ground. It adopted as its leading feature 
the mutual benefit side of trades unionism, 
vigorously pushed its organization through- 
out the country, and put restricted but yet 
great authority as an arbitrator into the 
hands of its executive head. ‘‘Let us rea- 
son together,” their chief would say, when 
waiting upon the officers, of a road the 
engineers of which desired to make known 
any grounds for complaint, and he was 
heard, for he represented men who could 
cut away dividends. Sothe guild waxed 
fat and quite content. 

In time, as the huge mass of the 


| 
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country’s labor writhed and: groaned in 
angry discontent, the brotherhood was 
widely advertised as a praiseworthy ex- 
ample to good workingmen, The order 
seems to have shrewdly permitted the 
employing class to do most of the trumpet- 
ing and the making of comparisons odious 
to the other unionists. But they could 
hardly have done it themselves. They had 
ample opportunity, in the usual treat- 
ment of their fellow workers, tu see 
the sham in the talk of railroad 
officials at their annual reunions, in 
which the good engineer who was too in- 
telligent to strike was contrasted with the 
bad common hand who, in his ignorance, 
struck so often. The engineers knew how 
many unions of switchmen, trackmen and 
brakemen had in vain remonstrated 
against overwork and reduction of wages. 
“Let us reason together!” They well 
knew that language like this from un- 
skilled laborers, who could easily be re- 
placed in case of strike, would be re- 
garded as audacious. 


And in fact they have seemed to care 
little for unskilled labor, or any labor 
other than their own. The _ brother- 
hood has been managed, and up to this 
time successfully managed, upon the prin- 
ciple that the rise or fall, the success 
or failure, of other labor organiza 
tions mattered nothing to members 
of the brotherhood. It has not only re- 
fused its: aid in great. strikes when its 
action would have been decisive, and 
earned among other trades unions a char- 
acter for selfishness, but, as Mr. Powderly 
charges even while counseling Knights 
of Labor to refrain from retaliation, 
brotherhood men have on some occa- 
sions been permitted to take the 
places of the striking members of other 
organizations of engineers. In this strike 
at least there is nothing sentimental. It 
springs from no notion of *‘the solidarity 
of labor,” from no conception that the 
principle, ‘“‘an injury to one is the concern 
of all,” has application beyond the lines of 
a single organization, and from no de- 
sire to help those beyond those lines, 

On the other side, the officers of a great 
railroad, experienced and calculating busi- 
ness men, have decided that the market for 
engineers is not monopolized by men who 
4 will not sell their labor for less than the 
brotherhood scale, and they are risking 
serious immediate losses to the road, for the 
greater gains to come if they succeed in 
manning their engines with engineers who 
will wor! «t rates fixed by the company. 
The dispatches tell us that the officers of 
the other great lines centered in Chicago 
are watching the fight with deep interest. 
There can be no question as to which side 
they desire shall win. The bonds of amity 
uniting the aristocracy of trades unionism 
with its late admirers of the great cor- 
porations have been severed, and all the 

value of the example of its much lauded 
moderation is lost. 


Whichever side may be beaten, this 
strike, in its occurrence, has definitely set- 
tled some facts of large import. The 
brotherhood of locomotive engineers, like 
every other labor orgamzation maintained 
to uphold wages, does strike when other 
méans for accomplishing its purposes fail, 
A labor organization that will not strike 
cannot Jong breast the current that is ever 
carrying wages down. 

From the very nature of their occupa- 
tion the engineers constitute the strongest 
of all trades unions. Against them, how- 
ever, is that general pressure for employ- 
ment which, beginning with the laborer 
destitute of special skill, who is denied 
access to the primary means of all employ- 
ment, spreads upward through all trades 

and occupations; and against them also is 
a certain jealousy, whatever it may practi 
cally amount to, which their exclusive 
aes hitherto so successful, has arousev 
As affecting this contest of endurance, and 
as of the utmost importance to the gen- 
eral public, it inust also be remembered 
that under our essentially vicious system 
of permitting our great iron highways to 
become the property of private cor- 
porations, whose shares are often 
the counters of the gambling of 
the stock market, the interests of the 
managers of a railroad and the interests 
-of"the road itself are not merely separable, 
but are often diverse. Itis in the power 
of the brotherhood engineers so long 
es ther stand together to inflict tremen- 
dous iosses upon any road against 
which thev strike. But what if the man- 

avers of the road have sold its stock short? 
What if they represent some great specu- 
lator or clique of speculators who desire 
to get hold of its stock clieaply? 


Though it has been the policy of the 
brotherhood of locomotive engineers never 
to strike im aid of any other orgunization, 
they must, if they are to stand, strike when 
necessary cn other roads in support of 
their members where a strike ha 
begun, Thus, if it be not quickly 
scitied, the strike which has com- 
menced on the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy system is likely to 
spread. What would be the result of 


strike of railroad engineers can only be 
imagined when it is considered that the 
regular operation of railroads has become 
not merely essential to great and diverse 
branches of industry, but also to the sup- 


ply of our great centers of population 
with the very necessaries of life. 

Faster and more sharply is the logic of 
events forcing the consideration of the 
great social problem of modern civiliza- 
tion upon the people of the United States. 
Happy willit be for them if they shall 
ere long 
of protection and special privilege is false 
and dangerous, and that justice and free- 
dom can alone prevent the productive 
forces which our civilization hus evolved 
from becoming the means of its destruc- 
tion, 

THE TRUSTS RUN TO COVER. 

Every effort has been made by those im- 
metiately concerned to prevent the state 
senate committee to investigate trusts 
from getting at the bottom facts concern- 
ing the great sugar combiuation. The 
secretary of the organization has been ab- 
sent from the state. Witnesses summoned 
oy the committee have been reported sick 
or absent, and others when placed on the 
stand have flatly refused to answer ques- 
tions. Mr. Parsons, one of the directors 
of the trust, persists in his refusal to pro- 
duce the agreement between the refiners, 
basing his refusal on his rights as coun- 
sel, and in that capacity he also coaches 
witnesses and advises them not to answer. 
If a legislative committee has no more au- 
thority than this one has in the opinion of 
Mr. Parsons, it is difficult to see why any 
such committee should be appointed. 

The tactics of the sugar conspirators 
have been closely imitated by those inter- 
ested in other trusts. The secretary of the 
milk combination is accidentally in Florida, 
where he has taken all the books and 
papers that might throw light on the 
process by which farmers are ccmpelled 
to sell milk cheap and the people of New 
York are made to buy it dear. William 
Rockefeller of the Standard oil trust is in 

‘lorida when wanted to testify concern- 
ing the cotton seed oil trust, with which, of 
course, the Standard trust has nothing to 
do. Theagreement on which the cotton seed 
oil trust is based is conveniently absent in 
Cincinnati, and no one can think of any way 
in which it could be produced in this city. 
A witness who acknowledges his interest 
in the trust, professed utter inability to 
answer some simple questions and under 
advice of counsel flatly refused to answer 
other questions. 

All of this seems to indicate that the in- 
vestigation will fail to elicit the informa- 
tion most desired by the public, but such 
a failure will not prove that the proceed- 
ing has been of no public benefit. Agree- 
“mente to cortro! vast industries, 11] details 
of which are thus sedulously concealed, 
must be of sucha character that those 
concerned in them dare not allow the facts 
to pass into the possession of the public 
and its grand jurors and_ prosecuting 
officers. The written agreement which 
forms the constitution of the sugar trust is 
kept so secret that Mr. Parsons has in- 
timated that he would go to jail rather 
than produce it, aud Mr. Havemeyer has 
sworn that he is not sure that even the in- 
dividuals signing it have the right to see 
it. No criminal secret involving the lives 
of a band of political conspirators was 
ever more closely guarded. 

We doubt if any possible exposure of 
the operations of the trusts could do so 
much to influence the public mind against 
these new devices of monopoly as this 
policy of concealment. The inevitable in- 
ference is that there must be something 
behind all this even worse than the public 
had suspected. This appears to have oc- 
curred to the more astute members of the 
Standard oil trust, for when John D. Rocke- 
feller was called to the stand he, after- a 
mere formal proiest, gave the committee a 
copy of the famous deed of trust that 
serves as the constitution of the Standard 
oil trust, and assumed an attitude of great 
frankness toward the committee. Either 
this attitude or something else had 
ysuch an effect on George Bliss, 
one of the committee’s ccuusel, that 
he handled Mr. Rockefeller with great 
tenderness, and even protested against 
pushing the investigation too far. G- neral 
Pryor was less cousiderate, and brought 
out some facts that did not entirely accord 
with Mr. Rockefeller’s claim that the great- 
est of all the trusts had none of th: charac- 
teristics of a monopoly. 

Already the hurrying of witnesses to 
other siates und the implied threat of 
Mr. Havemeyer that they wiil move 
their refineries beyond the limits of 
this state if the legislature does not cease 
to “persecute” them, point to the neces- 
sity of a congressional investigation. It 
is clear that no state jurisdiction extends 
far enough to enable it to cope with these 
conspiracies that aim to control the trade 
of a continent, and the house committee 
on manufactures is preparing to begin such 
an investigation. 

Even if this investigation, covering a 
wider range, only serves to emphasize 
the facts elicited by the present investi- 

gation in this city, it will be of great 
use. It is of less importance that a 
legislative remedy shall be devised than 
that public opinion against the growth of 
monopoly and the constant tendency of 
enormous power to concentrate in an ever 
lessening number of hands shall be aroused. 
We are entering on a presidential cam- 
paign in which the tariff will be the main 
issue. Nearly all of those engaged in 
these conspiracies to enhunce prices, limit 
production and control the wages and op- 
| portunities for employment of labor, are 


see that the whole system. 


RD 
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protectionists. Into the testimony show- 
ing that they close factories while guaran- 
teeing profits to their owners but nothing 
to the men thrown out of work, they in- 
ject the familiar cant about the need of a 
tariff to protect American labor against 
the pauper labor of Europe. The hypoc- 
risy of such a pretense isso bold that it 
must excite the derision of even those 
workinemen who have hitherto been de- 
luded into a belief that the protective sys 
tem is maintained for their benefit. The 
fullest possible exposure of the tactics of 
these high tariff trusts will be most effect- 
ive in opening the eyes of the masses to 
the fact that what our “protective” tariff 
really protects is monopolistic robbery, 
and not the wages of labor. Now is the 
time for such an exposure, and the closer 
the rebellion against “protection” can 
be linked with a general attack on 
all monopolies built up by _ legis- 
jation or conspiracy, the better will 
be the chance for securing a popular 
verdict in support of that movement. 
Tariff reformers in congress cannot afford 
to ignore the subject of trusts. 


THE TREATY AGAIN. 

The proposed fisheries treaty with the 
British goverament has become a vcbject 
of sharp controversy in and out of congress. 
The attacks on it are as ‘silly as was the 
jubilation of the negotiators over its com- 
pletion. The real contention of the Amer- 
icans who regard themselves as chiefly in- 
terested is for the privilege of using Cana- 
dian ports for convenience in conducting 
deep sea fishing, while refusing to Cana- 
dian vessels the full privilege in our own 
ports that is enjoyed by American vessels. 
The aggressive acts of the Canadians. are 
undoubtedly designed to force the Ameri- 
can government to come to an understand- 
ing more satisfactory to the Canadian fish- 
ermen. Canada undoubtedly inflicts con- 
siderable injury on her own people by this 
course, and her truculent attitude enables 
demagogues on this side of the line to ap- 
peal to that puerile pride and stubbornness 
which in international affairs is regarded 
as an exhibition of a proper patriotic spirit, 
and is formulated in such immoral cries 
as “our country, right or wrong.” The 
highest patriotism is that wich insists 
that one’s country shall be right at what- 
ever cost; and as the public conscience be- 
comes educated, men will see that the gen- 
eral praise which greets such a declaration 
as “I would rather be right than be presi- 
dent” is as much greater in the mouth of 
a nation as a whole people is greater than 
an individual citizen. 

The United States is unquestionably 
wrong in this contention, and the claim it 
sets up is in the interest of a few greedy 
citizens in one corner of the country, and 
in derogation of the rights and interests of 
the whole body of the people. This 
century old quarrel could be settled by 
one stroke of the pen eliminating the 
duties on fish and fish oil from our tariff. 
The demand of a handful of New England 
fishermen for the retention of those 
clauses is simply an extreme illustration 
of the brazen effrontery and essential im- 
morality of the whole protective system. 
There are from sixty to seventy millions 
of people in these United Stutes and not 
more than four or five thousand of them 
have even the most remote interest in 
preserving the duties on the products of 
the Atlantic fisheries. The interest of 
every man, woman and child among the 
vast remainder is to have the fish supply 
cheap and abundant. These few thousands 
not only demand that the price of fish 
shall be artificially kept up for their own 
immediate personal benefit, but when 
under such circumstances a neighboring 
people, whose fishermen are practically 
excluded from our ports, retaliate by de- 
nying our fishermen certain privileges in 
their ports, these New England fishermen 
actually have the criminal audacity to in- 


sist on their claims, even to the extent of . 


going to war if need be. 

There is no other possible interpretation 
of the eager desire of certain congressmen 
and newspapers to keep open this dispute 
and to aggravate its bitterness. In order 
that a few thousand American fishermen 
on the New England coast may be pro- 
tected in their privilege of making mill- 


ions of their fellow citizens pay for salted 


fish more than they are worth, these very 


victimized millions are asked to subject 


our seaboard cities to destruction, sacrifice 
their lives in a brutal fight and impose 
new burdens of debt on generations yet 
unborn. Did greed ever inspire a more 
| wicked proposal or selfish craft ever build 
so openly on a faith that what Carlyle 
said of England’s millions is true of ours— 
that they are “mostly fools?” . 


For ourselves we are glad that the pro-: 


posed treaty is unsatisfactory. It could 
not, 
since it is based on false principles, and is 
at best a compromise with wrong and 


folly. 


between this country and Canada. 
free trade between the two countries would 
benefit both is manifest, since. neither 


will sell the other its products. with-} 
out. obtaining in return products. still 
The protection-. 
ists themselves admit that. free trade |- 


more desirable to it. 


between the various parts of our own} 
country is tbe source of whatever 


in the long run, prove otherwise, 


Professor Goldwin Smith of Toron-. 
to openly rejoices that the mere discus- 
sion of the subject forces forward the move- 
ment for commercial union, as the only 
solution of the fishery and other disputes |. 
That 


t 


would 
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cannot formulate a single respectable ar 
gument against the extension of the same 
beneficent system to this whole continent. 
They must see this themselves, but they 
fear to admit the truth, since the logic of 
the argument would carry us to free trade 
With all the world. _. 


VEXATIOUS LITIGATION. 

It is said that no less than three thou-— 
sand suits against the elevated railroad 
companies for damages to property along 
heir lines are now pending. Itis the pol- 
icy of the managers of these roads to fight 
every suit of this kind step by step and 
take an appeal from every decision adversa 
to their interests. The object is to make 
such litigation as costly.as possible to all 
who engage in it, and to cause such. delay 


‘in the final settlement of suits that any 


damages won by a plaintiff will-be more 
than eaten up by lawyers’ fees and court 
charges. It does not matter in the least 
that all of the points of law raised have 
been passed upon by the court of appeals; 
a new appeal is taken in each case for the 
undisguised purpose of delaying the suit 
Such tactics, which are the ordinary 
tactics of rich men and corporaticns, ought 
to be impossible. Justice which is not 
prompt is not justice at all, and these” 
legal delays give to the long purse an ad- 
vaniage in our courts that practically 
could hardly be greater if rich defendants - 
could openly bribe judges and buy juries, 
In the case of the elevated railroads one of 
two things is true, either the companies 
are or they are not liable for ‘any proven 
damage they have done to property along 
their lines, This is a sample legal ques 
tion that ought to be settled as completely — 
in a single case before the court of appeals 
asin a hundred cases,. Once settled in 
favor of the companies, other suits of the 
kind should be speedily disposed of by the 
court in which they were instituted. If, on 
the other hand, this question has been de- 


cided against the co-upanies, asisclaimed, - 


then all appeals made for the express pur-_ 
pose of delay ought to be instantly dix. 
missed. If the existing practice renders 
this impossible then the existing practice 
is bad, and if lawyers only wished to ex- 
pedite legal proceedings they could easily 


suggest a way in which it could be ve 


formed. But lawyers can no more be. 
trusted to reform legal procedure 
than party managers can be trusted to 
reform politics. What is needed is a 
popular demand such as that expressed 
in the Syracuse platform, ‘We desire 
also to so simplify the procedure of 
our courts and diminish the expenss: 
of legal proceedings Lkat the poor may — 
be placed on an equality with the rich 
and the long delays which now result 
in scandalous miscarriages of justice may 
be prevented.” This is. one of the many 
reforrns proposed in that platform that 
should be forced on the. attention of 
all political parties by popular demand. 
But there is another aspect of these 
suits against the elevated railroad com- 
panies of New York which deserves most 
serious attention. Whether these demand- 
ers of damages from the elevated railroad: 
companies have or have not any legal 
claim, they certainly have no claim in 
justice. Their suits, if they have any 
legal color, ought not. to be defeated by 
delays. But our laws ought to be such as 
would make it impossible to bring them, 
However much the stockholders of these 
elevated roads may have possessed them- 
selves of what really belongs to the whole 
people, no matter how much they have 
watered their stock, and how badiy 


they treat the public by overcrowd- 


ing. and efficiently lighting their 
curs, we ought not to  permi 
another set of public beneficiaries. to black- 
mail them. . The suits for damage of prop- 
erty. which have been brought against the 
elevated roads, and which amount in the 
aggresate of the claima to some twenty 
million dollars, are not. suits for damage 
done to property which justly belongs to 
individuals, but for the lessening of land 
values in particular places. Now, these 
land values, as. to. which so many in- 
dividuals claim to have been damaged by 
the erection.and maintenance of those 
great public conveniences, the elevated 
railroads, are in no case the result of in- 
dividual industry, but are due to the 
growth and improvement of the whole 
community and rightfully belong to 
the whole -people of “New York. _ 
The elevated companies have not 
profited by the great increuse in 
land values due to the building of their 
roads, and they ought not to be compelled 
to make up what lowering in relative val-_ 
ues the same improvements in transporta- 
tion may have caused in other places. Ef 
the individuals whose lots. have been re- 
duced in value by the building of the ele- 
vated roads have any ust claim for com- 
| pensation, it ougk to be against those 
whose lois has sed in value. 
values. would 
Under it the 
liminished in | 
ent would be: 
ing of the taxes 
- to pay; ‘and the publie 
3 1us be the real loser, 
‘get compensating benefits for 
this loss. in the - larger: Income from 
the lots which. were rendered more 
valuable. Under this equitable system 
the costs for damages. in making public 
improvements, whether in b uilding: rail 
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erecting public buildings, would only be for 
the damaze actually done to buildings or 
other improvements made by individual 
industry and outlay. 
Had the elevated railioads been built 
as ther should have been, by the citv, 
- from a tax ievied on land values, the 
: question of damages could never have 
grisen. VWiuducts could then have been 
run between the streets and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages arisiug from their 
building would have been almost auto- 
matically adjusted by the assessment of 
the land. Injurv to houses and other per- 
sonal property would have been paid for 
of course out of the public fund. 
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ERE FIRST VICTORY FORK TARIFF 

REFORM. 

The fixing of St. Louis as the place 
and June 5 as the time for holding the 
- @emocratic national convention has much 
 gignificance. The democratic national 
- gommittee is largeiv made up of men who 
have no real sympathy with anything that 

Mr. Clevelaxd represents in politics. Bar- 
- pum, its chairman, and Prince, its seeming- 

ly perpetual secretary, are men of a past 
era who |cok to intrigue and compromise 
as the best of all possible political agencies. 
They are men who desire that the demo- 
cratic party shall have and hold power, in 
order that demecrats may Riold office, and 
professions of principle are to them only 
@ part, anda very minor part of political 
tactics. There are a good many other 
“experienced politicians” of the same kind 
on the national commitiee. It was not re- 
markatbie then that those who seek to de- 
feat Mr. Cleveland's nomination because 
of his partial adherence to civil service re- 
form idcas, and because of his utterance 
on the tariif question, should look to the 
national committee to do something that 
might help them. 

The dispute was undoubtedly a mixed 
one ard no single ballot can be accepted 
as a test vote, since preference of locality 
affected every ballot taken. The first vote 
fn favor of July 3 wus cast by the ad- 
wocates of Chicago and San Francisco be- 
cause St. Louis is notoriously a hot place 
an midsummer. Eastern support of the 
San Francisco project was influenced by a 
belief thatiocal sentiment there favors a 
high tariff, and aiso by the hope that the 
numerous proxies to be found in a conven- 
tion so far away would be more easily 
manipulated than the delegates direct from 
the peopie and responsibie to the constitu- 
ents to whom they must return. There 
was also 2 distinct prejudice against St 
Louis because it is a democratic city where 
the local sentiment favors tariff reduction. 

But the date was even more important 
than the piace te these schemers. They de- 
sired to hold the democratic convention 
after the republican convention had ad- 
journed in order that they might straddle, 
in some fashion, the deciaration concern- 
ing the tariff that the latter is expected to 


—..gmake> Thev felt sure that under existing 


circumsiances a democratic convention 
taking the initiative on this question would 
make a muci: more positive declaration 
than the cowards and trimmers in that 
party desire. Added to all ihis was a gen- 
eral wish to inspire hope among all the 
little coteries who are eager to defeat Mr. 
Cleveland's renomination but afraid to try 
mnless success is certain. 

Under all the circumstances it is a very 
significant fact that the national commit- 
tee finally felt compelled to unanimously 
choose St. Louis as the meeting place and 
to name a date in advance of that fixed for 
the meciing of the repubiican convention. 

-Et was not merely a deference to public 
gentiment, but a.-confession, after fully 
looking over the field, that ihe Hill boom 
and other petty schemes for defeating Mr. 
Cleveland's noiinatien are impracticable, 
and that, wnder the circumstances, the 
wishes of the president's real friends had 
better be respected. The only men of in- 
fluence in the democratic party who desire 
Mr. Clevelund’s defeat thus confess that 
his nomination is 2 foregone conclusion, 

“and they see that his tariff messuve must 
be taken long with him. 

What the democrits in congress will do 
this year toward tariff reduction remains 
to be seen. They certainly appear to be 
§n no burry tobecin. They ought now to 
bring in «w meusure that represents the 
real opiniun of a large majority of the 
democratic congressmen, and resolutely 
put aside all temptations 10 accept any 
tinkering compromise with a view to 
securing the supnort of the so-called 
hich tariff cemocrats. It will be bet- 
ter for the:a to have a goed bill defeated 
through treachery and desertion than 

-, te secure the passage of an unsatisfactory 

bill. No weasure short of that outlined in 
the president’s message will meet the case 
either in congress or convention. No mat- 
ter what bil) is proposed in Washington 
er what plank is adopted at St. Louis, the 
fight is gving 10 tura on the message, and 
the democrats must defend the principles 
therein enunciated or submit to igno- 
giinious deicat. The time for dodging 
tariff plinis, capable of two cr three differ- 
ent interpretations, has gone by, and the 
great issue must now be squarely met, be 
the immediate consequences what they 
may. Going forward offers the democrats 
cheir only chance of success. To turn back 
or falter now would make their defeat cer- 
tain and disastrous. 
arene} 
NEXT—THE GLASS BLOWERS. - 

Not very long ago Mr. Powderly pub- 
licly deciared that it was his habit when 
he bought ginger ale to break the bottles 
after using the beverage. His object in 

@oing this was to make work for glass 

blowers. It is by no means probable that 
giass blowers like to work any more than 
other people, and at first one might be 
tempted to ask why Mr. Powderly, whose 


fame is tbat of a friend of worlingmen, 
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deeper at the northern end than at the | attorney who managed the Albany lobby 
southern, and in these deep, cool waters | of the New York Central railroad. Since 


should wish to burden any class of work- 
ingmen, even glass blowers, with unneces- 
sary work. But Mr. Powderly is not a 
fool. He had a reason, and a reason grow- 
ing out of the best of motives, for the habit 
of which he boasted. His real purpose was 
not. to make unnecessary work fer glass 
blowers for the sake of the work, but for 
the -sake of the wages they would get. 
The distribution of labor products is so 
unnatural and unjust that the destruc- 
tion of any Kind of product tends to main- 
tain or improve the wages of its producer. 
Hence, if ginger ale bottles are used but 
once there will be work for glass blowers 
with every output of ginger ale; whereas, 


i if the bottles are used over and over again 
the falling off of demand for bottles may 


ave eee ne oe ene 
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menace the wages of glass blowers. It 
was this that led Mr. Powderly to adopt 
and recommend the breaking of ginger 
ale bottles. Itis true that in doing so he 
allowed the interests of bottle blowers to 
obscure the interests of -ginger ale pro- 
ducers, whose products are restricted to a 
narrower market in consequence of the 
enhanced expense of the ginger ale habit, 
and of bottle tunkmen, whose raw ma- 
terial is thereby diminished, to say noth- 
ing of the interests of the mutch larger class 
to which he himself belongs—the con- 
sumer of ginger ale and other temperance 
drinks. But there can be no doubt that 
the tendency of his plan was to benefit 
glass blowers. 

It is not by the re-use of ginger ale bot- 
tles alone, however, that the wages of 
glass blowers ure threatened. Any inven- 
tion which will produce bottles with less 
labor will have the same effect. And just 
such an invention is now in operation in 
England, and will soon be in use here. 
By this invention one man and two boys 
ean make ten times as many bottles as 
under present methods can be made by 
two men and three boys. Mr. Powderly’s 
capacity for ginger ale must be extraor- 
dinarv indeed if he can by breaking his 
ginger ale bottles stem this tide of bottles 
that threatens to overwhelm the trade of 
the bottle makers. 

Bottles are now produced by hand— 
that is tosay, by mouth. The workman 
gathers the glass out of the furnace on the 
end of a blow pipe. Another workman 
takes the pipe, and after blowing a bubble 
in the glass, rolls it for the purpose of 
drawing it out to the required lenzth. 
All this is better done with the new 
machine by the automatic action of a 
lever or crank. The next step is to put 
the partly blown bottle into a mold and 
blow into it through the pipe. This, 
too, is done with the machine by 
an automatic movement, the mold being 
fed continuous:y from the furnace and 
the blowing being done by machinery. 
The third step is now performed by 
a boy, who cuts the bottle from the 
blow pipe, a step that is not necessary in 
the machine manufacture, since the glass 
is never welded to any part of it. The 
fourth step is the shaping of the ring 
around the mouth of the bottle, a difficult 
operation requiring great skill. 
the machine the ring is formed in the 
mold. Thus, while two men and three 
boys now make in England about eight 
gross of bottles a day, the machine enables 
one man and two boys to make eighty 
gross. 


This invention ought to be a geod thing 
for evervbody—even for Mr. Powderly, 
since it would enable him to drink more 
ginger ale and break more bottles at the 
same expense, or to indulge in the same 
amount of ginger ale drinking and bot- 
tle breaking, at a less expense. By it bot- 
tles are made cheaper, and the contents 
of bottles are to be boucht cheaper. But 
instead of being a good thing for bottle 
blowers it menaces their livelihood and 
the very existence of their art. 

Even if the demand for bottles should 
multiply ten times, one of every two 
skilled craftsmen who make bottles would 
be thrown out of employment and the 
other would have the alternative of ac- 
cepting unskilled wages or abandoning his 
job to an unskilled workman, and it is 
doubtful if it is possible to destroy enough 
ginger ale bottles to counteract this effect. 
Nor will the injury end with the glass 
blowers’ trade. With one glass blower 
out of every two hunting for a job, spurred 
on by the shadow of the wolf, and the 
second of the two working at less than his 
accustomed pay and ready to take the first 
better job that offers, the effect on other 
occupations will be like that of an invasion 
of laborers. 

Following the logic of the protective. 
tariff, after which Mr. Powderly’s bottle 
breaking scheme was planned, the only 
way of avoiding this catastrophe is to 
break the botile making machines as rap- 
idly as they are made. This would kill 
two birds with one stone. It would not 
only keep up the supply of work for glass 
blowers, which could be augmented by 
breaking every bottle as soon as it had 
been once used, but it would also make 
work for machinists in repairing or re- 
building the bottle making machines as 
rapidly as they were destroyed. Of course 
this destructive process should be carried 
on according to law. Destruction by the 
mob could not be tolerated. There should 
be surveyors, appraisers, inspectors aud 
detectives selected from the more active 
partisans of the dominant party, whose 
duty it should be to ferret out second hand 
bottles and contraband bottle makine ma- 
chines, and after appraising their value, 
and condemning them by due process of 
law in a regularly constituted court of 
justice, to turn them over tothe marshal 
or sheriff for destruction, the owner to be 
repaid his loss out of the public treasury. 
This suggestion, which would afford an 
efficient means of reducing the surplus 


But with. 


the candid consideration of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and other captains of industry, 
who so desire protection for the sake of 
the workingman. 

‘The principle is capable of indefinite 
extension. By breaking buggies after the 
first ride, sinking ships after the first voy- 
age, killing ‘cows after the birth of the 
first calf, burning houses after the first 
year’s occupancy, felling trees after the 
first season’s bearing, pulling down 
churches after the preaching of the first 
sermon, and encouraging the heathen to 
eat missionaries when they had made 
their first convert, we should at once cre- 
ate a great demand for American labor on 
sound Pennsylvania principles, and enable 
congress to levy the highest taxes without 
any danger of a surplus. 


But the evils which Mr. Powderly sought 
to modify and which sincere protectionists 
deplore, cun neither be cured nor lessened 
by destroying products or by discouraging 
invention, or, what is in principle the 
same thing, by making protective tariffs. 
Their cause is rooted in our social system. 
Though manifested in the displacement of 
labor, it is not displacement, but displace- 
ment without the opportunity for replace- 
ment, that makes invention seem a 
curse, and suggests protective tariffs and 
the breaking of ginger ale bottles by way 
of remedy. 

The affection of most glass blowers for 
their trade is not strong enough to hold 
them when better opportunities in other 
employments offer; nor is if strong enough 
to worry them if invention or bottle saving 
diminishes demand for their work, pro- 
vided they can readily obtain other work 
just as profitable. In the natural order of 
things thev could do this, but our laws have 
disturbed the natural order of things. By 
taxing houses, furniture, cattle, machinery 
and other products of labor we so increase 
the price as to narrow the market. This 
limits demand for labor in every industry 
on which the tax is levied. By imposing 
protective tariffs on foreign goods, we add 
to the price of both the foreign and the 
domestic article, so that labor in handling, 
transporting and dealing in both 
is in less demand than it would be. 
Finally, and fundamentally, we tax 
land values so moderately, such a 
large purt of our public revenues being de- 
rived from taxes on labor, that most of 
our land is kept out of use. Whoever 
would have a house must first pay a land 
owner for the privilege of building. Who- 
ever would go into business of any kind 
must firstsolicit the privilege of a land 
owner, whose price he must pay or aban- 
don his enterprise. And of what the 
landlord gets a. verv small part goes to the 
people. The inevitable result of such a 
system is to contract, and contract, and 
again contract. opportunities for business 
and opportunities for employment. To 
expect labor to flourish on such conditions 
is to expect lilies to bloom in potato 
cellars, 


LANDLORDS’ RIGHTS DEFINED. 

Upward of tour hundred crofters on the 
island of Lewis recently presented to their 
landlord, Lady Matheson, a most humble 
petition declaring that they can hardly 
eke out a bare existence on their little 
plots of land, much less pay rent, and ask- 
ing that their ancient and _ hereditary 
township lands now lying waste be re- 
stored to them. The men presented their 
petition in person, and were, according to 
the London Standard, ‘‘very orderly and 
well behaved.” They were willing to 
have the land court fix the rent, and all 
that they asked wus enough space on the 
island on which they were born to enable 
them to earn a living. 

The petitioners received no satisfaction. 
Lady Matheson bluntly refused their re- 
quest, and suggested that her tenants 
should sell their cattle or engage in fishing 
to enable them to pay her rent on their 
present holdings. If they could not co 
that she hinted to them that they had bet- 
ter emigrate. The spokesman of the 
crofters replied that so long as lands on 
the island suitable for cultivation were oc- 
cupied by sheep and deer the natives did 
not feel inclined to emigrate. This a 
pears to have irritated Lady Matheson, 
and she declared, ‘These lands are my 
property and you have nothing to do with 
them.” 

This is simply a bold assertion of the 
legal rights of landlord, If Lady 
Matheson has the absolute ownership in 
the island of Lewis that she thus asserts, 
then she is the absolute monarch of her 
domain; she has the right to compel these 
cotters to emigrate from the place where 
they and their fathers were born, and 
should they refuse she may, if all other 
means fail, drive the intruders on her. 
property off of the island and into the sea. 
If that be true of Lewis, it niust be equally 
true of the larger island of Great Britain. 
If it be true of Great Britain, it applies to 
each continent separately and to the earth 
asa whole. There is no escape from this 
conclusion. If ownership in land is abso- 
lute, a combination of the landlords of the 
world would have the right, even though 


they lucked the power, to drive the vast*® 


majority of the human race off the face of 
the earth. 

Such a theory is obviously absurd. It is 
an offensive assertion of despotic power 
inconsistent with peaceful civilized govern- 
ment. Put aside the fear of England’s in- 
terference, and Lady Matheson’s tenants 
would doubtless have made the natural 
and logical answer to her denial of their 
right to live on the island on which they 
were born, by declaring fhat if any one 
must leave the island it must be she rather 
than they; and any general assertion of 
such a right by the combined owners of 
the earth would ‘ead to a prompt denial, 


without reducing taxation, is submitted to | and if: pushed, to a war of extermination 
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against landlords. A higher law than any 
ever written on parchment warrants men 
in refusing to starve in the sight of oppor- 
tunities to earn a living from which they 
are shut out by the greed, pride or caprice 
of a minority. Landlordism as defined by 
Lady Matheson is inconsistent with free 
government or civilization. It is simple 
brutal assertion of the right of force, the 
last answer to which is a physical test of 
strength. 

Lady Matheson probably did not under- 
stand the full extent of the power she 
claimed over the people of Lewis by her 
assertion that the island was hers and the 
other inhabitants had nothing to do with 
it. A picture of her printed in the Lon- 
don Democrat does not suggest that she is 
@ consciously bad woman. On the con- 
trary, it indicates that she is an amiable 
though somewhat stupid person. We 
can hardly imagine her in the act of driv- 
ing aiarge number of helpless men, women 
and children into the sea, or of compla- 
cently seeing themstarve. Yet she boldly 
asserts the right to do the former and 
actuaily assists in doing the latter. This 
she does, not because she is cruel and 
vicious, but because she is a part of a 
cruel and vicious system, and has been 
educated to believe that duty to her own 
class demands that she shall religiously 
stand up for landlords’ rights. It is the 
curse of so unjust a system that it not only 
degrades its victims but destroys humanity 
and moral sense in its beneficiartes. 

There is no essential difference between 
private ownership of land in Great Britain 
and the private ownership of land in the 
United States. In the former country, 
however, both the origin and ultimate 
results of the system are mere obvious, 
The law otf primogeniture itself is a 
direct outgrowth of the system that 
preceded private ownership inland, Every 
baron who held land was bound to render 
service to the crown and every knight 
holding under the baron was bound to join 
in rendering such service, and always at 
his own cost. Dividing estates would 
have given many instances in which 
knights, and even barons, might not have 
been able to thus equip themselves at their 
own cost and serve without pay, and hence 
the obligation to serve, and the land neces- 
sary to enable its possessor to meet that 
obligation, passed to the elder son alone, 

So clearly was this condition of tenure 
recognized that there are instances where 
the elder son was ousted in favor of a 
younger son because the latter was “the 
better knight.” Again, when a landlord 
died leaving a son under age the crown 
“resumed” the lan2 until the heir was of 
age to render the service by virtue of 
which he was entitled to claim it. Ifa 
landlord left a daughter and no son posses- 
sion of the land was “‘resumed” and held 
until she married some one approved by 
the crown, because she, as a woman, could 
not puton armor and render the state the 
service which alone gave the right to hold 
land. All these customs which have ina 
modified form come down to our own day 
show that British land was originally the 
property of the crown, or, in other words, 
of the whole people, while the smaller 
area and denser population bring into 
clearer relief ‘that landlords’ right is 
other people's wrong. In our own country 
the advocates of landlordism seem to be 
possessed by the delusion that the people 
through whom they trace their title 
actually made the land and held it by 
natural right, and they make the mon- 
strous claim asserted by Lady Matheson 
without realizing to what it logically leads. 


A CHANCE FOR MISSIONARY WORK. 
The Reverend Edward Ferguson’s ap- 
pearance at Zanzibar, after his friends had 
for more than a vear mourned him as dead, 
is a striking illustration of the uncertain- 
ty of African travel, and the untrust- 
worthiness of the information that filters 
to the outside world from the interior of 
the dark continent. In December, 1886, 
the noted Arab slave dealer, Sadi ben Ali, 
brought to Stanley Pool a circumstantial 
account of Mr. Ferguson’s death at the 
hands of the Lambat tribe. The lost ex- 
plorer was fittingly mourned by his family 
and friends; a tablet ‘to his memory was 
erected by the geographical society in the 
Episcopal church of his native Massachu- 
setts village; and even his life insurance was 
paid to his heirs without a question. And 
lo! in January, 1888, the reverend genile- 
man walks calmly into Zanzibar, ragged, 
dirty, hungry, but in good health and 
spirits, and with a journal of his wander- 
ings, which, when given to the world, will 
probably solve some of the most vexed 
problems of central African geography. 
Meantime a letter to a friend in New York 
narrates some of the most striking episodes 
of his} wanderings, one of which is of 
special interest to sociologists, as it illus- 
trates how strangely men can be blinded, 
not only to their moral obligations, but 
even to their own interests, when unen- 
lightened by Christian civilization. 

Nearly the whole of the year 1885 was 
spent by Mr. Ferguson in the exploration 
of the great Mbo Mbo lake, whose shore 
line of over eight hundred miles he care- 
fully surveyed, and whose outlet he traced 
sufliciently to make certain that this hith- 
erto mysterious mediterranean sea is in 
reality one of the chief feeders of the 
Congo. Settled on the shores of the lake, 
Mr. Ferguson found two branches of the 
great Miam Miam tribe—the Sguni and 
Nyootus, between whom a state of smoth- 
ered war has existed for generations. The 
nature of this feud, and his almost futile 
efforts for its terminatioz, are detailed in 
Mr. Fergusou’s letter. 

The Seuni are settled around the north- 
ern shores of the Mbo Mbo, and the 
Nyootas at the southern end, their chief 
village, Invoodi, commanding the outlet. 
Now the waters of the lake are vastly 


fish of an exquisite quality—Mr. Ferguson 
compares them to our Otsego bass—are 
found in enormous numbers, It is these 
fish that have caused all the trouble be- 
tween two peoples who, but for this kindly 
provision of nature, would probably be 
living in peace and harmony. The Sguni 
claimed the exclusive ownership of the 
fish and forcibly prevented the Nyootas 
from catching them, sinking and destroy- 
ing their boats and imprisoning their 
fishermen; and the Nyootas, by way of re- 
taliation, refused to buy any fish from 
the Sguni except on condition that 
out of every three fish brought to 
their market two should be thrown 
away. Thus not only were the bounties of 
nature wasted and left unused by those 
who should have enjoyed them, but a 
fatal spirit of enmity and jealousy was 
fostered between two kindred people. 
The country of the Seurfi is densely 
wooded, while that of the Nyootas has 
been largely cleared; but the Nvootas 
persist in felling their remaining stock of 
trees, and obstinately refuse to buy from 
the Sguni. The Sguni, on the other 
hand, are large consumers of cotton and 
woolen cloth, which the Nyootas weave 
themselves, and buy from the Arab 
traders who visit Inyoodi; yet a Nyoota 
merchant, bringing cloth into the Sguni 
country, is treated as a public enemy, and 
subjected to vexatious fines, and often to 
imprisonment. 

Against these queer ideas, so opposed to 
self-interest and to the principles of 
Christianity, Mr. Ferguson for many 
mo::ths battled in vain. The Sguni could 
not be brought to. admit that on every 
principle of human brotherhood the 
Nyootas had an equal right to the fish in 
the lake. The Nyootas obstinately de- 
clined to understand that by refusing to 
buy fish from the Sguni they were chiefly 
injuring themselves, or to see the folly of 
cutting down their own few trees when 
they could just as wel] get an unlimited 
supply of lumber from the Sguni at less 
cost. In short, each tribe seemed chiefly 
anxious to hinder the prosperity of the 
other, without realizing that in doing so 
they were necessarily making life more 
difficult for themselves. To preach the 
gospel of the golden rule to people of such 
unconquerably barbarous instincts was a 
manifest absurdity. 

However, the good missionary’s efforts 
were not absolutely fruitless. Before his 
departure from the Mbo Mbo, Mr. Ferguson 
succeeded in introducing at least the thin 
end of the wedge of Christian teaching. At 
a grand pow-wow held in November, 1885, 
the Sguni agreed to a considerable en- 
largement of the limits within which the 
Nyootas might do their fishing, with the 
understanding that the whole lake should 
be thrown open to them if at any future 
time they should decide to let the Sgunis 
come to their towns to exchange fish for 
cloth. There was, however, very little 
prospect that the Nyootas would soon en- 
large their market for cloth in this way; 
and, indeed, the Rev. Mr. Ferguson naively 
confesses the opinion that even this trifling 
concession was made chiefly to induce him 
to betake himself and his Christian teach- 
ings out of the country. : 

Of course these poor central African 
savages will not be left in their darkness. 
The matter will be brought before the 
various missionary societies of America 
and England, and it cannot be long before 
a band of devoted men and women shall 
be on the way to the shores of the Mbo 
Mbo, intent on carrying to the Sguni 
and Nyootas that gospel of fellowship and 
brotherly love that has made cur western 
civilization the glorious thing it is. 

Indeed, Mr. George W. Childs, 
the well known philanthropist of Phila- 
delphia; Mr. John Wanamaker, the famous 
Sunday school superintendent of the same 
city; Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, and other 
large-hearted and large-minded Christians 
have already indicated their willingness to 
contribute largely toward putting an end 
to this stupid warfare of ignorant savages, 
by spreading among them the light of that 
gospel which teaches us Christians that 
the true interest of tribes and nations lies 
in promoting each other’s prosperity and 
nat in retarding it. 


The march of events brings the tariff 
question more and more to the front. Mr. 
Blaine, interviewed by a World reporter in 
Florence, declares explictly that he will 
not be a candidate for the presidency, but 
resents the imputation that his refusal is 
based on a fear of defeat. He insists that 
the republican party is sure of success be- 
cause the president’s message has forced 
the tariff question into politics and there. 
isnow no escape from the issue by the 
democratic party. On that issue Mr. 
Blaine evidently thinks that the repub- 
licans are sure to win. 


Mr. Blaine is not alone in this opinion. 
Chauncey M. Depew in a speech niade be- 
fore the Union league club xt Chicago on 
February 22 celebrated that anniversary 
by revealing his own ambition to occupy 
the chair once filled by Washington. Mr. 
Depew gave more attention to dead issues 
and war memories than could have been 
reasonably expected from so live a man; 
but he came out strongly for the ever- 
lasting maintenance of a war tariff—the 
higher the better—surplus or no surplus. 
The Albany Blaine men account this the 
bugle blast of a born leader of men, and 
already the cry with them is ‘The king is 
dead; long live the king!’ One of them 
declared to a reporter that ‘Depew is 
sound on the tariff, and that will be the 
issue.” 


| 


| 
i 


the management of that great corporation 
fell from the hands of William H. Vander- 
bilt to the hands of his sons, these young 
men have not only saved their minds from 
mucn worry but their consciences from 
much stain by. calling Mr. Depew to tha 
presidency of their road. For years he 
has been the attorney of monopoly, and 
now he is the head of one of those great. 
corporations that do not hesitate to con- 
trol legislation for their own benefit and 
against the public interests. Such a man 
would be an ideal candidate for a party 
that proposed to fight a great national 
campaign on the issue that the few have 
a right to use the whole power of the 
federal government to assist them in their 
private business by aiding them to levy a 
tux on all the other people of the country 
for their own private, pecuniary advan- 
tage. Mr. Depew would make a particu- 
larly charming ieader for a high tariff, 
monopoly-perpetuating party with a 
“workingman’s” anti-moncpoly annex. 
But while there come from all quarters 
evidences that the republicans do not in- 
tend to let the democrats make any cow-_ 
ardly retreat from the position in which — 
Mr. Cleveland has placed them, there are 
corresponding evidences that the demo- 
cratic papers and leaders begin to com- 
prehend that they must. defend tariff reduc- 
tion and attack the absurd protective delu- _ 
sion. The World is actually able torefer — 
to the republican accusation that the - 
democrats are free traders, without mani- 
festing any signs of dangerous rage, ana 
in answer to the Sun’s declaration that 
New Yorkand New Jersey will go with the 
republicans on the tariff reduction issue, 
it reminds its hated contemporary that 
Tilden carried both states “on a platform 
far more pronounced against a high tariff 
than the president’s late message was, and 
containing no recognition whatever of the 
principle of protection.” Just so; and 
therein the platform of 1876 was greatly 
superior to the message of 1888. If the 
democrats do not muster up enough cour- 


age to attack and demolish that delusion, _ 


the celusion will demolish them. 


In this, their hour of tribulation, timid 
democratic papers ought to refresh their 
souls now and then by reading that plat- 
form of 1876, in which the existing tariff 
was denounced as *'a masterpiece of injus- 
tice, Inequality and false pretense.” Hera 
are a few of the counts in the indictment 
it brought against the sacred protective 
tariff: | ie 


It has impoverished many industries to sub- _ Ge 


sidize a few. 

It prohibits imports that might purchase - 
the products of American labor. 

It has degraded American commerce from 
the first to an inferior rank on the high seas. 

It has cut down the sales of Americat 
manufacturers at home and abroad and de. 
pleted the returns of American agriculture— 
an industry followed by half our people. 

It costs the people five times more than it 
produces to the treasury, obstructs the 
processes of production and wastes the fruite’ - 
of labor. 

It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, en- 
riches dishonest officials and bankrupts 
honest merchants. . 

We demand that the custom house taxation 
shall be only for revenue. ; aad 


Where is the dalliance with the protec. 
tive delusion in that platform? Let the 
shaking cowards who are scared about 
New York and New Jersey read it. On 
that platform in 1876 Mr. Tilden carriec 
New York by over 32,000, New Jersey by 
over 12,000 and Connecticut by 1,712. No 
democratic candidate on a tariff straddling 
platform has done as well since. 


An amusing illustration of the absurdity 
of the attempt to commit wage workers to. 
the maintenance of the existing tariff is 
found in the organization of manufac-« 
turers recently formed in Philadelphia. 
This is no association of a social nature, 
but proposes to devote itself strictly to. 
business. It has two objects, and two only. 
The tirst is to assure concerted action by 
all protected manufacturers for the pres- 
ervation of the existing tariff, and the 
second is to combine them, as one man, 
in resisting strikes for higher wages 
against any individual member of the 
association. Is it possible that any work- 
ingman can be found, even in Philade!phia, 
who is capable of believing that these men 
want a tariff to protect American labor ~ 
and maintain high wages? ours 


The New York Times prints reports of 
interviews witha number of leading repub- 


licans in Minnesota, which give further . 


evidence of the lack of sympathy there 


with the apparent disposition of the party _ . 


to insist on the mointenance of the exist- 
ing war tariff. There is the usual talk - 
about ‘‘protection,” but the governor, 
State treasurer, secretary of state and nu- 
merous other officials and party leaders 
declare emphatically. in favor of a 
material reduction in the present tariff. It 
may become necessary to exclude Minne- 
sota in order to assure harmony in the 
next republican national convention. Such 
lalk as that quoted is not regarded as ree 
publicanism here and hereabout, 


It isa curious fact, and one of special 
interest to the numerous free traders in- 
the ainited labor party, that the Tammany 
machine has recently been committed to 
high tariff views, and that it now bases its 
secret opposition to the renomination of. 
Mr. Cleveland on his message in favor of 
tariff reduction. In private conversation 
Tammany leaders say that this wide-de- 
parture by their organization from the 
views it professed in the days of John 
Kelly is based on a conviction that the 
workingmen of New York are at heart 
protectionists. Considering the events of 


Nothing could be better than the nomi- | the past few years, itis somewhat amusing 
nation of Depew. For years he was the | to see Tammany step forward as the repe 
































resentative of working men possessed of 
-Wiews on any great question of national 
‘policy. Unless grave injustice has been 
done, it was by something vastly different 


_. from arguments on protection that Tam- 


many won the favor of those workingmen 
who voted with it last fal. Any members of 
the united labor party who comprehend 
the full meaning of the proposal to put all 
taxes on land values and. to abolish. all 
other taxes, would find that politics had in- 
deed given them strange bed fellows, if 
they should find themselves next fall using 
the same pretense that Tammany now 
puts forth to justify them in seeking by 
indirection to defeat a ticket that Tam- 
many was treacherously knifing under the 
counsel and direction of the New York 
Sun. It would be difficult for the imagina- 
tion to conceive of a more incongruous 
combination. 


The house committee on territories has 
agreed to report to congress a bill for ad- 
mitting the territories of Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Montana and New Mexico as 


states. The committee suggests that the i 


name of Washington be changed to Tr- 
comah, and that of New Mexico to Mon‘e- 
zuma. The measure is ove dictated by 
partisan considerations, as Dakota is reilly 
the only territory that has a popuila:ion 
demanding its early admission as a siate, 
though the propriety of admittin,: i; as a 
single state is very questionable. ne ar 
gument in favor of its admission, as now 
organized, is that otherwise another com- 
paratively small population will secure a 
representation equal to that of the greatest 
state in the senate, but this argument is 
equally strong against the admission of 
the other territories named. The result of 
their admission would probably be a con- 
siderable accession to the body of’United 
States senators who already practically 
- hold their seats by purchase. Such con- 
siderations are, however, likely to weigh 
but little with modern politicians, and it 
is due to justice to say that they have had 
just about as little weight with politicians 
Gn the past. Territorial admissions have 
~generaily been accomplished through bar 
gain and compromise. No bill will be 

passed admitting the territories named to 
- the Union in time to participate in the next 
presidential election. The democrats have 
- Mever yet recovered from the disgust in- 

spired by the recollection that it was their 
own act in admitting Colorado in 1876 
that made possibie the inauguration of 
Mr. Hayes. They will take no more such 
risks. This is the reason that Dakota will 
not be admitted alone, and it is but just to 
say that it is the certainty that Dakota 
will be a republican state that makes the 
republicans in congress so eager for its 


- One interesting fact about the report of 
‘the committee on territories is the delib-. 
erate refusal to make use of the customary 
phrase *‘all male citizens” in describing the 
voters entitled to participate in the forma- 
tion of the proposed new state. In Wash- 
ington territoty women now vote, and ob- 
jection was made to the use of the phrase 
quoted on the ground that it would deprive 
these women of their existing rights, After 
& lively debate there was a tie vote on the 
motion to limit the voters to males, and 
Chairman Spriuger gave his ¢asting vote 
against such restriction. Itis difficult to 
imagine any theory of self-governing 
democracy that would warrant congress in 
depriving women of the right to vote 
where by common consent of the com- 
munity they already have that right. The 
truth is that all arguments against woman 
suffrage are based on sentiniental consid- 
erations® or on ideas of expediency or con- 
venience. Now that the ability to bear 
arms has ceased to be a prerequisite to cit- 
izenship, no logical argument can be ad- 
wanced justifying men ip refusing to 
women the right to vote. Our theory is 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and if 
any woman wishes to take part in making 
the laws by which she must abide, it is 
difficult to conceive of any right that all the 
other men and women of a state have to 
deny her the ogportunity she demands. 
They have the power, of course, but power 
and right are very different things. 


Charlies Francis Adams proposes that 
the government shall grant to the Union 
Pacific railroad company still easier terms 
than are proposed by the majority of the 
Pacific railroad commission, and offers as 
further security a mortgage on the ter- 
minal grounds of the company at Omaha, 
Kansas City ard Denver. Mr. Adams ad- 
mits that these lands are already mortgaged 
nearly up to their present value, but thinks 
that the government mortgage would be- 
come valuable as these lands advanced in 
selling price through the growth of popu- 
lation iv the cities named. What would be- 
come of this purely speculative value if dur- 
ing the fifty years during which 
it is proposed that the mort- 
gage shall. run. the people of 
Omaha, Kansas and Denver should be- 
come wise enough to appropriate to their 
own use, by means of taxation, these now 
uncreated values that Mr. Adams so con- 
fidently offers as the property of his com- 
pany as the basis for a mortgage? If oon- 
gress really wishes to do justice to the 
American people it will take possession of 
both these Pacific roads, their terminal 
grounds and a good deal more, and even 
then it will not recoup itself for what the 
companies have stolen from it. 


Corporation Counsel Beekman has given 

to Mayor Hewitt an official opinion that 

_ there is no constitutional obstacle to the 
passage by the legislature of an act grant- 
ing to the corporation of New York the 

_ Fight to build elevated railroads. Mr. 
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‘assistant, Francis M. Scott, says that he | 


‘shall soon go to Albany to advocate its 


passage. 
At the dinner of the Commonwealth 


. 


club on Monday evening the mayor's pro- | 


posal was the topic for consideration. W. 
J. Coombe delivered a carefully prepared 
speech advocating the proposal] that the 


‘city shall build and operate rapid transit 


roads, but opposing the suggestion that 


‘any such road when built shall be leased 


to the New York Central or any other cor- 
poration. Simon Sterne followed in sup- 
port of Mr. Coombe’s speech, and said 
that he took occasion to recant some 
of his views and to confess that govern- 
mental assistance and management 
are good things in some eases. He said 
that if the cify had retained the fran- 
chises it has given away its taxes would 
be much lower, and declared bis belief 
that all the robberies of the Tweed ring 
were small in comparison with our losses 
through the giving away of rapid transit 
franchises. 

The applause indicated that this con- 
servative body of men were in full sym- 
pathy with the speakers. The incident as 
a whole is one that affords much reason- 
able gratification to all who seek to bring 
about the maintenance of public rights. 
It indicates that the day is not far dis- 
tant when such men will see the funda- 
mental error that underlies the received 
political economy. For those who have 
come to see the wrong and impolicy of 
granting to individuals such franchises as 
those of the elevated roads, the day is not 
far distant when they wil] acknowledge 
the wickedness of granting to individuals 
that far more important and valuable’ 
franchise—the right to control the use of 
the earth, and to profit by those values 
arising from the growth and improvement 
of the whole community. : 

Justice Dykman of the supreme court 
has recently decided that the law does not 
permit a person to make any provision by 
contract for the managementor disposition 
of his property efter death. Itis highly 
satisfactory to find that there is some 
check on the tendency to permit the dead 
to manage and control this earih ‘after 
they have left it. The more closely we 
approach to conformity with Jefferson's. 
declaration that the earth belongs in usu- 
fruct to the living and that the dead have 
no rights over it, the better it ,will be for 
the living. 

William Saunders is doing excellent. 
work in Scotland in exposing the error 
into which Alfred Russell Wallace fell in 
asserting that vacant lands in this country 
are taxed at their selling value. The Lon- 
don Democrat republishes Mr. Saunders’s 
letter with comments that show that it 
fully understands the blunder of Mr. 
Wallace. If its editor would have some 
definite information -on ‘the subject we 
advise him to read the article entitled 
“The Tax on Buildings” in this issue of 
Tse Stanparp. Mr. Wallace’s error has 
now been so thoroughly refuted that he 
owes it to the public that he shall confess 
itand retract the assertions that he has 
based upon it. ee 


Justice is the name of the weekly paper 
recently started by the friends of the sin- 
gie tax in Philadelphia, and justice is its 
aim and policy. It is filled with good 
things, and keeps up with the news of 
the movement, and has a large field before 
it in the work of converting Pennsylvania 
to the sound ecunomic view that what la- 
bor needs is not protection, but justice. 


The Prince of Wales as an Advecate of 
**Couliscatiou.’’, 


Hamilton (Ont.) Times. 

In 1878 a royal commission in England, 
among whose members were the prince of 
Wales, Professor Caird, Cardinal Manning, 
Lord Salisbury, George J. Goschen, Lord 
Cross, E. Dwyer Gray, Henry Broadhurst, 
Jesse Collings, Samuel Morley, Charles W. 
Dilke and others, presented a report, from 
which the following extract is tuken: 

At present land available for building in 
the neighborhood of our populous centers, 
though its capital value isvery great, is prob- 
ably producing a small yearly return. until it 
is let for building. The owners of this land 
are rated, not in relation to the real value, 
but to the actual annual income. They can 
thus afford to keep their land out of the mar- 
ket and to part with only smal! quantities so 
astoraise the price beyond the natural monop- 
oly price which the land would command by 
its advantages of position. Meantime the 
general expenditure of the town on improve- 
ments is increasing the value of their prop- 
erty. If this land were rated at, say four 
per cent on its selling value, the owners 
would have a more direct incentive to 
part with it to those who. are desir- 
ous of building, and a two fold advan- 
‘tage would result to tbe community. 
Fi all the valuable property would 
contribute to the rates, and thus the burden 
on the occupiers would be diminished by the 
increase in the ratable property. Secondly, 
the owners of the building land would be 
forced to offer their land for sale, aiid thus 
competition with one another wouid bring 
down tite price of building land, and diminish 
tbe tax in the shape of ground rent, or prices 
paid for land which is now levied on urban 
enterprise by the adjacent land holders, a tax 
be it remembered which is no recompense for 
any industry or expenditure on their part, but 
is the natura] result of the industry and ac- 
tivity of the towns people themselves. Your 
mejesty’s commissioners would recommend 
that these matters should be included in 
legislation when the law of rating comes to 
be dealt with by parliament. . : 


Where &Pretection Heignus and Strikes 
Fleurish. : 

Indianapolis News. ia 
Labor strikes flourish in a small‘ group of 
rs chusetts, New York, Peunsy}- 
vania, New Jersey and Ohio. Seventy-three 
percent of the 340,854 persons engaged in 
strikes last year were in those states. In 
Pennsylvania were the largest number—111,- 
317.. New York comes next with 62,656, the 
two states furnishing more than one-half of 
all New Jersey is third with 27,308, Ohio 
fourth with 22,825, Massachusetts fifth with 
22,659. More than two-thirds of the §13,500,- 
000 in wages sacrificed by strikes during the 
year were lost to the workers of these five 
states. You will note that the greater part 
of strikes is in the “protected” industries. 
There the rates of wages are lower too than 
in other industries that owe nuthing to pro- 
tection; there too the unrest, demoralization 


the struggle to keep the rate. 


above the starvation level are greatest. 


STATISTICS THAT INSTRUCT. 


The Financial Reform Almanac and What 
Ic Tells—The People Who Own Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


THE STANDARD has received from the Finan- 
cial reform association, 18 Hackins Hey, Liv- 
erpool, the “Financial Reform Almanac” for 
1883, It is a pamphlet of 200 pages, packed 
With statistical information relating to the 
the public receipts and expenditures of Great 
Britain and cognate subjects. The associa- 
tion, which was established in 1818, advo- 
cates economical government, just taxation 
and perfect freedom of trade. It demands 48 
single and equitable system of direct taxa- 
tion “in lieu of the present unequal complicat- 
ed and expensively collected duties upon 
commodities," and the continuation of tariff 
reforms, “until the last chain laid upon 
human industry and skili be broken and tbe 
last duty abolished,” and insists upon a revis- 
ion of the land laws and a readjustment of 
the land tax. In order to throw light on 
the way to proceed in these reforms, the asso- 
ciation has had compiled from the best avail- 
able sources, mainly official, statements of 
fact in respect to every question of import to 
the taxpayer. The index embraces several 
hundred subjects. 

Social questions in Great Britain are so 
closely related to those of America that a 
citizen of our country will find this “Almanac” 
quite as instructive in parts as if {¢ were an 
American publication. Especially is this true 
in regard ta the chapter on the land question. 
The landed interest of Great Britain has for 
many generations been doing what every in- 
terest subject to combined effort will do— 
employing governmental agencies for its 
benefit and vigorously pushing its own for- 
tunes to the detriment of all other interests. 
The Almenac points out that Mr. Samuel 
Laing, M. P., has ably demonstrated that the 
landlords of Great, Britain have received 
fifty million pounds over market value from 
the people through railway companies’ pur- 
chases. Their landed estates have been 
thereby increased one hundred and fifty mill- 
ion poundsia value, not to spcak of the re- 
lief afforded by the large share of local taxa- 
tion borne by these railways, which Mr. Laing 
estimates at one-h: lr: 
In 1814. 1843. 


49 
43 


Taxes. 
Land paid, per cent.... 69 
Houses, per cent... 
Railways, per cent 
Other property,per cent 3g 


1888, 
3 
48 


1878, 2886. 
2T r} 
i] 53 
3 8 18 1e 
6 .u a] 10 

As an instance of the way in which the 
last generation of peers dealt with railways 
the fact is recalled that in 1818 the house of 
lords threw out the first Stockton railway 
bill for fear of disturbing the duke of Cleve- 
lund’s fox eovers. These very rails have 
since made his successor aCroesus. The mode 
of opposition by some peers of the present 
reneration is illustrated in these two typical 
cases. In 1878 Lord Beaumont claimed £20,- 
CUD for one and one-eighth acres of ground at 
Fulham, wanted for the Metropolitan district 
railway. «A jury awarded him £7,250. In 
1884 Lord Derby demanded £200 an acre for 
common agricultural land in the vicinity of 
Bury, for which a jury gave £107 as the fair 
value. 

The Almahac compiles from the Domesday 
returns of 1874, which it says greatly under- 
stated the facts as to the size of the large 
landed estates, the following statement: | 

In England and Wales— 

12 persons own 1,938,853 acres, 

66 persons own 1,917,U76 acres. 

30 persans own 3,917,611 acres, ; 

§89 persons own 5,525,764 acres, or about one-sixth o 
the inelosed Land, _ 

523 persons own one-fifth of all England and Wales. 

710 persons own one-fourth of all England and Wales, 

874 persons own 9,267 ,031 acres. 

10,907 persons own two-thirds of all England and 
Wales. 2 

One man owns over 186,397 acres in Eng- 
land; another, 102,755 acres; 4,500 own 17,. 
498,200 acres, or more than half of England 
and Wales. 

In Scotland, where the total area is 18,- 
946,694 acres: 


One man owns 1,526,000 acres, and has, besides, 82,00 
acres in England; total, 1,355,095 acres. 

Another has 431,000 acres. 

Another has 424,000 acres. 

Another has 805,000 acres. 

12 owners have 4,339,722 acres, about a quarter of 
Seotiand, and more than the entire area of Wales. 

9) owners hold more than 120,000 each, 

24 owners bold More than 4,931,988 (a fourth of Scot. 
Beene hold about 9,460,090 (a half of Scotland), 

“1 owners hold about 11,029,228, 

8330 owners hold two-thirds of Scotland. 

1,7W owners hold nine-tenths of Scotland. 

In Ireland, where the total area is 20,159,677 
acres— ; 

1 person owns 170,119 acres. 

12 persons oWD 1,297,583 acres. 

8 persons own over 100,000 acres each, 

14 persoas own over 59,0) acres each, 

99 persons own over 2,000 acres each, 

135 persons own over 10,900 acres each, 

432 persons ows over 5,000 acres each, 

292 persons own 6,358,100 acres (nearly one-third of 
the Iskvnd.) 

744 persons own 9,612,728 acres (nearly one-half of : the 
Pa sansa own two-thirds of Ireland, 

In Scotland more than 2,000,000 acres have 
been depopulated and cleared of thousands 
of sheep to make room for deer forests. Of 
four highland couuties of Scotland, having 
an area of 8,050,190 acres, the extent of land 
under cultivation is only 419,385 acres, the 
rest being left for deer and other wild animals. 

With reference to land tax reform the Al- 
manac says that the tax on land now yields 
an anuual revenue of a little over a million 
sterling and holds a comparatively humble 
position in the fiscal system of the country, 
but its importance is by no means adequately 
estimated if regarded solely from this point 
of view. It holds a place of primary im- 
portance in the history of British taxes, and 
the means-~2re suggested by which “this 
ghost” of a once substantial tax may be re- 
stored to its ancient position in the national 
fiscal system. During the reigns of the Nor- 
man and Plantagenet kings the nationa!) 
charges were almost wholly drawn from the 
land, but from about the year 1334 onward, 
personal property was laid under contribu- 
tion, and customs duties were from 1358 regu- 
larly levied on certain descriptions ,of im- 
ported articles. In the reigns of William III 
and Anne one-third of the total revenues 
were supplied by the land tax, the crowao 
lands having been granted away and the 
feudal payments abolished. The average 
revenue in those reigns amounted to four and 
a half millions. : 

The Almanac contains much useful and in- 
teresting information concerning the appro- 
priation of common lands by the large land 
holders, the absentee landlords of Ireland, 
the ancient land tenures, the statistics of 
agriculture, with other facts and figures bear- 
ing on the land question. Inall, the pamphlet 


is highly valuable as, what it is announced 


to be, “a vade mecum for fisca) reformers, 
free traders, politicans, public speakers and 
writers.” ‘he price is one shilling. 


The Canton, U., AutiePoverty Society. 

Canton, O.—At the last meeting of our 
anti-poverty society we adopted a constitu- 
tion, under which the following officers were 
elected: President, A. E. Knisely; vice- 
president, Joshua Hunt; secretary, Charles 
Raedel; treasurer, A. U. Knisely; chorister, 
A. Waltz; executive committee, W. D. Meri- 
dith, A. J. Kintz, S&S Harmont, M.D. The 
executive committee organized immediately 
by electing W. D. Meridith chairman, who, 


by virtue of his office, becomes our cor- 


responding secretary. 

The Henry George tand and labor club of 
this city and this society are on the most 
intimate and friendly relations, Some of our 
active members and officers are members of 
the Henry George club. We have been mov- 


-ing very cautiously and slowly, but now we 


think we will be able to report active wors 
from this city and county (Stark). 
A. E. Knisiey, Pres. 
CHARLES RAEDEL, Sec: 
W. D. Meripira, Cor. Sec. 


ANTI-POVERTY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27.—The usual weekly 
meeting of the anti-poverty society was held 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 26, Professor William 
Findlay occupying the chair. 

Jobn F. Halbach was the first speaker. He 
spoke of the necessity of avoiding ambiguity 
in the use of words and. illustrated his 
proposition by the recent utterance of John 
Wanamaker denying the equality of men. 
What Mr. Wanamaker meant was that men 
are not equal in ability, stature, wealth or 
honor. But the equality asserted by the 
Declaration of Independence was an equulity 
of right to opportunity; and this sort of 
equality he was sure Mr. Wanamaker would 
not deny. 

“There is,” said Mr. Halbach, “a true and 
a false conservatism anda true and a false 
radicalism. The true conservative is always 
radical and the true radical is only so because 
be is so conservative. The false conservative 
seeks only to preserve the forms cf liberty, 
but the true radical would secure the sub- 
stance and advance civilization to a still 
higher plane. This so-called conservatism is 
only a phase of conventionalism. It is not 
lightly or needlessly to be abandoned, but 
when it isopposed to justice and stands in the 
way of progress it is a crime, it is slavery, it 


.is a selfish love of ease. All our blessed in- 


stitutions were bought for us by the beart’s 
blood of radicals.” 

Mr. Chambers then gave an appropriate 
recitation, which was ably rendered and very 
enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Hoar, who had suffered imprisonment 
for twelve months in Ireland for the cause 
of the land league there, was the next 
speaker. He was suffering from a severe 
cold, and in consequence was obliged to 
speak in a very low tone, so that his eloquent 
words were not heard at a distance from the 
stage. Hesaid that there was really very 
little known concerning America in foreign 
countries. The political parties he had found 
were no better here than in other countries, 
and until lately he had refrained from taking 
out his papers as a citizen because he could 
see no use in voting. One party was just 
like the other and both deeply stceped in cor- 
ruption, He said tbe press was wrong when 
it said the united labor party had met its 
Waterloo last fall. That bad reali: Coen ihe 
first campaign on our great platform. Anda 
start with 75,000 voters was a far more mag- 
nificent beginning than any other reform or 
party ever hag before. 

He had oftén wondered why it was. that 
some people’s whole life was one continual 
night of martyrdom while to others existence 
was a@ continual holiday. They ali came into 
the world equal and al! left it equal. The 
poverty of to-day was the deadliest enemy of 
Christianity. “Progress aud Poverty,” he 
said, was the grandes? book of the nineteenth 
century. Bradlaugh and Ingersoll find their 
strongest support in the teachings of current 
political economy. 

Mr. Atkinson, the president of the society, 
then addressed the audience, but had scarcely 
begun his remarks when Henry George en- 
tered the hall and was greeted with an en- 
thusiastic burst of applause and repeated 


to Mr. George, who spoke very briefly, draw- 
ing attention to the unexampled rapidity with 
which the anti-poverty doctrine is spreading, 
and urging the young men before him to ac- 
custom themselves to public speaking, that 
they might be able to aid the movement more 
efficiently. Mr. George invited questions 
from the audience, and was asked for sume 
particulars-of his recent western trip, which 
he gave, describing the advance of thought 
which he had noticed everywhere in his 
traveds. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


The Tenth Ward United Labor Party. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Please anneunce that a 
special meeting of the Tenth ward associa-* 
tion united labor party will be held at 858 
Sackett street, near Smith street, on Thurs- 
day evening, March 1, at 8 p. m. sharp, to 
take action in regard -to the refusal of the 
county committee to submit certain resolu- 
tiuns passed at the last meeting tu the vari- 
ous ward assuciations for their cousideration. 
As a full meeting is very desirable, members 
of the associatiofi are urged to attend. 
Roxpert C. Utzss, Secretary. 


The Manistee Keform Club. 


A club has been formed in Manistee, Michi- 
gan, for the purpose of discussing social ques- 
tions. It is called the Manistee Reform Ciub, 
and it held its first, meeting on the 2Ilst inst. 
Mr. George Hilliker was elected president, 
Mr. T. B. Collins secretary, and Henry Brown- 
rigg treasurer. The tariff and land questions 
were both vigorously discussed, and it was 
decided that the land question be the snbject 
for debate at the next meeting. 


if More Capital Were Employed in New 
York Laod Values Would Rise. 
Boston Globe. - 
“Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore ar 
competing most seriously with New York, 


and if we persist in the same course as here- 
tofore we may discover too late that we have 
lost our crown and our treasure.” 

So said Charies Coudert to the New York 
He 
was speaking in favor of Mayor Hewitt’s 


Teal estate exchange a day or two aco, 


proposition to piace all taxes upon real 
estate and exempt personal property. Other 
real estate owaers spoke forcibly in favor of 
the change. They believe that if personal 

roperty is exempted from taxation in New 

ork capital will flow there in such quan- 
tities as to cause 4 rise of land values which 
will far more than offset the 2,000,000 or so 
which would have to be added to the taxes on 
real estate. 

Well, if the expectations of Mr. Coudert 
and the real eState men are realized, and 
New York begins to gain on Boston as a busi 
ness center by reason of this change, Boston 
can, if she chooses, retain her present rela- 
tive position by adopting the same course. 
if the exemption of personal property from 
taxation is a good thing for New York it is a 
good thing for Boston, and New York has no 
patent on it. 

This is worth consideration from our real 
estate owners and business men. Let us have 
the largest possible prosperity for Boston, 
and not be behind New York in the adoption of 
modern improvements which may attract 
capital and business hither. 


Eare Have They, but Tkey Hear Not, Nei- 
ther Will They Understand, 
Sedalia Industrialist. 

In speaking of pauperism, which drives men 
and women to be tramps and to become in- 
sane Mr. George says, ‘Seek the reason and 
you will find itin this land question.” He 
further says that nothing “goes up in value” 
but land. This kind of talk would do very 
well if he had established his theory on a 
sound principle; but it 1s on an assumption, 
namely, that land has intrinsic viilue, or even 
that anything has intrinsic value, 


calls. Mr. Atkinson courteously gave way | 


A QUEER CASE. 


Pre-empting Land in the Middie of Sait 
Lake Citv—-A Practical filustration of 
the Stealing of the Unearned increment, 
Sart Lake City, Feb. 20.—Once in a while 

a community is so circumstanced that it 

clearly sees the injustice of the individual 

appropriation of land, even when such ap- 
propriation is effected in accordance with the 

law. There lies in the outskirts of this city a 

large tract of comraons known as Arsenal 

hill, valued at about a quarter of a million 
dollars, and which has for many years been 
regurded as the common property of the 
people. On Tuesday morning last a number 
of men were found busy setting posts on the 

land preparatory to inclosing if with a 

barbed wire fence. It was soon discovered 


that one John H. Linck propused to “jump” 


the land, as the people called: it; and un- 
measured indignation was arcused. 
Marshal Solomon was soon on the ground, 
but the men pzid no attention to his orders. 
Later ip the day he returned with eight po- 
licemen, and, the men refusing to. quit work, 
the officers began to take up the posts while 
the men continued to plant them. The po- 
licernen vot being over fond of work, thought 
it cheaper to arrest the men, which they did. 
In return Linck had the officers arrested oa 
the charge of arresting without Iawful pro- 
cess. ‘Ihe next morning several tents and a 
board shanty were found: on. the land. 


Near one of the tents a lady was busy cook-- 


ing breakfast, and elsewhere aman had. be- 


gun to improve the field with a plow, while a_ 


half dozen men were digging more post holes, 


By this time the indignation of the people 


had reached a white heat, and in response to 
the public ire the mayor summoned Marshal 
Solomon, Night Watchman Dobson, Recorder 
Wells and nearly the entire police force, 
with forty or fifty specials, and proceeded to 
the hill to oust the jumpers. They scon 
cleared the field of jumpers, tents and 
shanties, and continued to forcibly occupy it 
in the uama of the people. The jumpers claim 
that the city had failed to comply with the 
law upon the authority of which aione any. 
title must rest, and that therefore the land is 
Open to settlement. And if their position can 
be sustained they have merely accepted the 
general invitation of the government of the 
United States, of which the people of Salt 
Lake are a component part, to ‘ump” any 
lands in its possession which are not reserved 
from settlement. 

It is worthy of note that, while smarting 
under the tresh sting. of the moral injustice of 
the individual! appropriation of that particular 
piece of valuable lund, the people of Sait 
Lake City aré directing their: indignation ex- 
clusively against the land jumpers, never 


once suspecting that the fault may be in the: 


law and not in the human nature which 

prompts. men to take advantage of any 

special privileges extended by the law. — 
The reuson that the moral injustice of the 


jumping of this particular piece of land so. 
seusibly prods the sleepy. perceptions of our 


citizens is notto be found in the analysis of 
principles involved, but in the circumstances 
of time and value. Had this same land been 
‘Sumped” twenty or thirty years ago, the 
same value would have attached to it which 


it has now acquired without avy one “owning”. 


it, and from the same causes. But under 


those circumstances none of the present pro-' 


testors would have dreamed of questioning 
the title or right of the jumper to. the great 


unearned viiue of that land. The moral de-— 


ductions would be something like these: ‘‘The 
settler obtained lawful ownership of the land 
at about the price which it was worth 
at that time; and the land being 
absolutely his property,. any vaiye 
which might subsequently attach to his land. 
would be his also, for how could he “own” 
the land and some one else claim its accruing 
value? He bought or settled the land and 
took his chances, and it happened that Sait 
Lake City grew in populatiun so as to give it 
a value of a quarter of a million dollars. He 
was a lucky dog, a shrewd fellow.”. Under 
these circumstances he would not be. de- 
nounced as a land ‘‘jumper” but honored as a 
land “lord” and would be accorded especial 
consideration at the hands of the community, 
whom he bad as elfectually robbed as could 
be done by the most extreme case of land 
jumping imaginable. But the idea of an in- 
dividual seizing that enormous unearred 
value ata singie grab after it had accumu- 
lated is extremely repulsive to the sense of 
justice of the Sait Lakers. : 
Unquestionably the individual appropria- 


tion of Arsenal hill would be an unmitigated | 
‘robbery of the people. 


better way to right that wrong then by. get- 
ting indignant and. hiring. special policemen. 
tu hoid the fort. 
levy a tax on all lands exciusive of improve- 


ments equal to its rental value, how much. in- 
terest world the jumper.of Arsenal hill have. 


left? Only the vatue of the fence, tents and 
shanties. And since it was the land: value 


they were after, and not the use of the land, ‘Riot 
they would drop the latter without the for- 
Or, atthe, worst,.. the: 


mer like a hot potato. 
city cculd resume. possession of the. hill by. 
condemning itand compensating. the. “own- 
ers” for all the interest. they: haye ‘in ‘it, viz: 


the fence and shanties. And the people would | t 
thus not only gain the undisputed pos- | to t 


session “of the full unearned ~- value 
of that land, but also of the enormous agegre- 
vate unearned value of all the lands within 
the city limits. 
the enjoyment of anample revenue to provide 
schools, public buildings, parks, lbraries, 
good streets, electric lights, free public con- 
veyances and many other desirable things, 


without depriving a single citizen of the fruits 


of his labor to the extent of a singie penny. 
-JORN SMITH.” 
The Agitation in Toronto is Makinz People 
Think.. ; 


Phillips Thompsen in Toronto Week.: 3 
Whatever may be the opinion of social con-. 


servatives as to the justice or the prac- 
ticability of the land nationalization theory, 
it cannot-be denied that the persistent and 
active propagandism cf its. advocates hus 
doue much to entighten the public mind as to 
the fact which underlies it, of the enormous 


increase in land values, caused by the growth {) = 
of populution. As to this point at least | 
there can be no room for controversy... Irre- } 
spective altogether of any opinions. which: 


may be held as tuo the effect of this increase 


upon the condition of the landless class, or | | 
the possibility of remedying sociai inequalities: 
arising irom this source, the discussion. hus. 
emphasized and brought into prominence an. 


important economic truth, the significance. of 
which was formerly only appreciated by the 


learned few; to-day every intelligent news-. 
paper reader is familiar with the doctrine of |. 
‘ 


unearned increment” and—attention having: 
been directed to the subjecit—finds. it con- 


firmed by the every day transactions of: the. s 


xeoal estate market. wee 
Now, putting completely aside for the time 
what is distinctively knosvn as. the Heury. 
George theory, and baving regard only to the 
bare, uuiversally adtnitted fact which the 


enunciation of that theory has brought out. 


intos trong relief, letus consider what bearing 


this fact cugut to have, as viewed from an. 


ordinary, common sense, business standpoint, 
on the course of governments and other 


‘bodies holding valuable areas of land in 


trust for the public. This question bas just 
now a practical interest for the people of On- 
tario, owiiz to the change of site, either: in 
contemplation or actuaily determined upon, 
of several impertunt public institutions, in- 


owners can make them pay for logs att 


But there. is a much: 


if the community were to. 


cluding the parliament buildings, Upper 
Canada college and the lunatic asylum. 
Owing to the phenomenal crowth of To- 
rento, their present. locations have become at 
the same time enormously. valuable and in 
seme respects less suited to the purpose of the 
buildings. . Their removal ta aaber an.or less 
central sites. will lezve the vrovincial govern- 
ment in possession of several large blocks. of 


| land-of great value, which are no’ longer re- 


“quired for public use. It is proposed in ac- 
cordance with the policy. hitherto. followed 
in such cases to sell this land and thereby in- 
crease the funds. at the disposal of the gov- 
PEPFNMENE. ee : 8 

.¥eurs ago, befere the rapid growth of 
cities had impressed the public with the ad-- 
vantage of the ownership of building. land. 

~over- every Other form. of investment, there 

‘might haye been some excuse for such a. 
cuurse. While the future of Toronto was 

-daubtful—so long as this. city had rivals, 
which it was possible might outstrip us in the. 
race, the wisdom of holding, in the hopeofa. . 
large future increase in value, real estate not 
required for public purposes mizht have been 

_devatable. But that time bas long passed. 

“Itis as certain as any thing human can = ‘that 

Toronto Wil continue to expand, and that 
consequently the value of all land. in central 

localities wil advance by leaps and bounds, 
Should the provincial government now’ dis- 
pose of the sites. of the present parliament 

buildings, Upper Canada college and lIunatia 
asylum they will give private individuals the. 

‘epportunity of making fortunes out. of. 

the. increase in value sure to ‘in- 
crease within a few years, ey 
will be deliberately throwing away an 

-advantaze which, even on the ground of the 
orthodux doctrines of political economy, ought 
to belong to the public as present possessors, 
by valid title. They will be. acting as a pru- 
dent, far seeing man would act in conducting 
-his personal affairs. The most urgent want” 
of ready money could alone excuse the. folly 
either of the private investor or the holder of 
such property in trust fer the public who 
would be guilty of allowing considerations of 
‘slight temporary advantage to outweigh the 
duty of jealouly conserving it as the source 
of a large future revenue. But if we may be- 
lieve the. repeated statements of successive 
provincial treasurers, the government is.in no 
unmediate need of money. Even if they were 
their credits good, and as unearned incre- 
ment on Toronto reai estate augments more 
rapidly than interest at a-moderate rate, it 
would be soutid economy to borrow rather 
than to alienate these valuable sites, 


‘How: the Tariff Works in Michigan. 
Detroit News. 
The movement started at Grand Rapids 

among the furniture manufscturers. for free 
raw materials is spreading among. other 
manufacturers in Michigan. Even the lum- 
ber. mill men are beginning to wakeup, as 
shown by a letter from L..L. Hotchkiss, of 
Bay City, to Congressman Fisher, urging the 
removal of the duty from lumber and. of the 
export: duty. from logs. The truth is that 
there is scarcely a manufacturer of any sort. 
in the state of Michigan who does not pay out 
“much moreio tariff en bis materials and ma- 
chinery than he gets back: in. the tariff on. his.. 
finisoed product. This would not seem.to be 
the case .in'.the. lumber mills, as the 
pine. land. owners. are fond cf boasting 
that there “is: no. tariff. on: logs: but. 
the fact. is, nevertheless. that there is 
“no class of raw material off which so much is" 
-secured by tariff for its producers, as logs. 
The pine lands are in so few hands that each. . 
mill is. practically dependent. on one man, or 
a combination of a few men, who own all the: | 
timber on the stream upon which it is located. 
Logs cannot be brought from Canada on ac- 
count of the Canadian export. tax, which i 
‘retaliation for our tariff. Thus the timber — 
land owners have the millers at their mercy, 
and do what they will to economize in manu- | 
facture, the millers find that the ype 
barely enough to keep their mills go if 
the price of lumber goes up, the price of logs 
goes np. to meet it. If a new saw is invented 
which saves ten per cent or more in the cost. 
of: manufacture, the timber owner puts 


-up his prices and absorbs that vai aa _ 


cent. It is the same with the metals. : 

owners of the mines absorb the whole benefit. 

of the tariff. Aside from the owners of min- 

ing lands and timber lands, and a few special 

manufactures which have been organized. . 
into trusts to protect themselves against the 

owners.of the raw materials, manufacturers 

derive no-benefit from the tariff. If the tariff 

was taken off lumber, the Canadian. export. 
duty off legs, wool, iron ore and pig put. upon 
-the. free -list, with the chemicals. needed: in: 

manufacture, our manufacturers would im- 

mediately find themselves, in all but a very: 

few instances able to compete with foreign 

producers, and the whole fabric of tariff pro- 

tection would. quickly collapse, as it did in | 
England when corn was made free. : 


How Are the Mighty Fallen! 
Cork, (reland) Eagle. maya EE 
“Once the landlord was 
an 2ericultural firm, with ne contr 
in its management.” So spoke a Mr. 
one.of the deputation of H 


mistakab 

state of que: 

landlords .it: is unfessivh  ¢ 
melancholy termination of their on 
powe Jand. O 


sition 
speatr 

in Dub 3 

7 2 larbor of refuge . 
‘a. To save the vessel they 

‘he majority of them: proba- . 

hought that matters. weuld, coma. 
, that their power in: the land. 


They would be reveling in| 


power more 

t tal is taken from 

them by the very goverument whose sway 
over treland the landlords have been the 
main props in maintaining. What wonder 
is it that they are dispirited and downhearted. 


| to the verge of despair. 
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ANTI-POVERTY. 


OR. GOTTHEIL PRESIDES AT THE FORTY- 
: FOURTH PUBLIC MEETING. 


& Powerfal Gratien by Dr. MeGlynn—The 
+ Sati-Peverty Seciety Sheuld Copy the 
Merhede of the Auti-Slavery Seciety and 
MVork with the": *- chat will De Mest 
“ger the Advancement ei their Priaciples— 
"gener Work with Unthinking Inetrac 
“gents thra Net te Werk at all—An Ap 
peal fer Matintnining the United Laber 
Part. 
tthe forty-fourth public meeting of the 
anti-poverty socicty, held in the Academy of 
Music last Sunday evening, Dr. Gottheil, the 


gon of the well-known rabbi, presided. He : 


gaid that whenthe anti-poverty society was 
Qrst founded he was afraid that its platform 
would be vo place for him, but he was glad to 


@nd that its foundations were iaid so deep!v ! 


that Jew and gentile, religionist and agnostic 
were equaliv admissibie. Based on no cceed, 
appeals toall creeds. It was fcr the cause 
ef humanity, and its members must go straight 
on, no matter who might falter or fali by the 
warside. Compromise might be well for po- 
Ritical associatiuns, but it had no place in the 
a@nti-poverty society. Not until justice had 
been established would its werk be dune. Dr. 
Gottheil introduced Dr. McGivun as the 
orator of the evening. 

Dr. MeGlyna in beginning his address dis- 
claimed any special power of oratory and 
said that Le ubwuys felt diffident on rising to 
address any audience. He felt more than 
usualiy difiident on this occasion because ke 
Was more Lbuu usually upprepared. It wasa 
meeting of the anti-poverty society, and 
therefere the doctrines of that  scciety 
should be expounded at every meeting. 
A newspaper man hud. spoken of the 
“old fad cr gag of tie fatherhood of 
God acd the brotherhood of man.” ln domg 
this he hud been guiity of a blasphemy and 
a@p outrage agaiust his own manhood and 
should ask purdun of the almighty Father for 
bis unfilial utterance. | 

Dr. McGiynn went on to expound the doc- 
trine of the fatherhood cf God and the 
brotherhood of man, and the consequent 

equal righis of all men to work out their 

@estiny, which involved their equal rights to 
maintuin life, liberty aud the . pursuit of hap- 
piness by their own labor. From this he de- 
@ucecd ile equal rizghts of all to the common, 
general bounties of nature; that is, their 
equal right of access to them, so that their 
@iverse talents «and industry would not be 
hampered aud all men reduced to a dead 
Jevel. The idea that al! men should be 
brought te sucka level was no part of the 
teachines of the anii-poverty society, ai- 
though it Wis frequently so misrepresented, 
even by m:ecn Who speke in the name of re- 
ligion. He gave some ef them credit for 
eincerity in such misrepreseutation, however, 
saying that they denounced the society 
cause they wanted to make good the teach- 
ing of God's commundment, “Tnou shalt not 
steal.” But they were wrong. So far from 
wishin, to promote stealing, the anti-pov- 
erty society wauted to stup the stealing. 

This ste2ling occurred through the appro- 
priation by individuals of the “unearned in- 
ecrement or increasing value of land which 
accrued from the growth of the community. 
This value belung-d to the community and 
should be taken by the community by a rental 
walue tax. This svstem wouid unlock oppor- 
tunities now monopolized by the few and 
would make possivle a civilization grander 
than any of which the world bad yet dreamed. 
This was the mission of the anti-poverty so- 
ciety and its twia sister, the united labor 
party. Dr. McGlynn continued: 

This wrong must be undone by political 
action. We contemplate only a peaceful 
ebauge of law. There is almost precisely the 
game relation between the arti-poverty so- 
ciety and the united labor party as between 
the anti-slavery society and the republican 
party. (Applause.) Tae anti-slavery society 
gave the thought ard impulse that helped to 
make the republican party that, hating 
slavery, while acknowledging its inability to 
acterfere with it where it was entrenched in 
the institutions of sovereign states, was de- 
termined to do everything to make that horrid 
institution odious, io restrict it as much as 
possible, to forbid it wherever by the cou- 
stitution of the United States it could be for- 
bidden by cunzress. And so they waged war 
agains: slavery in the territories and in the 
District of Culumbia; und that party. by the 
providence of tiod and through the fuliy of 
the slave owners themselves, Wasabie to bring 
e@bout the emancipation of the slaves in a few 
years’ time, wien even the most sanguine of 
the founders of the party and of the anti- 
elavery socieiv could herdiy have dared to 
bope for anv such thing in a centary. 

It is only by imitating the magnificent 
bravery of the anti-slavery men and of the 
founders of the repudlican parity that we can 
hope fora victory at all. (Applause.) A most 
magnificent means vf preaching our doctriue 
fs the avatiug ourselves of every political 
campaign whether in the city or the state or 
the aution, by the holding of conventions, by 

fhe adoviicn ofa plattorm, by the nomina- 
tion of a ticket, tu give excuse and occasion 
to our speakers to go through the city, 
through the state, or through the country, 
getting a hearing tbat under other circum- 
stances it would be idle for usto hope for. 
«Great applause.) 

Now if J, us afriendiy member of the united 
labor pariyv, may be permitted to give a 
word of advice to that party, it is that it 
should zo straight ahcad, dving its appointed 
work, never disoanding, never intermitting 
its labors, uuiil Gaving fought every campaign 
an city, stute and nation, it shall have accom- 
plished a periect victory by writing its doc 
trines in every statute book, whether of the 
state or of ile nation, and seating its con- 
gressmen wud its lcgislators, and its president 
ga the chair of Washington. (Applause.) 

We have beard the sentiment expressed 
somewhere that it docsn’t matter how people 
wote but it does matter how they think, (Ap 
piause.) Now suppese we all think that it 
would be weil to muke a tunnel through the 
Palisades over there in New Jersey, and let 
ws all keep tiinking and get all the people of 
New Jersey aud all the people of New York 
to devote the undivided atieution of their in- 
tellects to thinking that there ought to be a 
tunnel right through a certain point in the 
Palisades; I want to know how much of that 
eombined intelligent thinking of all the peo- 
ple of New Jersey and New York wili bore 
that tunnel through the Palisades? (Laughter 
and appaase.) But if somehuw or other you 
@an get a gang of men there with machines 
and get them to work on that spot of the 
the Palisades, although they do not think at 
all, aithouzh they don’t kuow what a hole 
through that mountain is dug for, that hole 
willbe daz. (Applausc.} 

So 1 cheerfully admit, my friends, that 
thinking is a good thing, and that thinking 
leads to doing. But ina matter of political 
reform I cannot fer the life of me see what 
good the thinking is going to do unless that 
thought shall be carricd into practice. And 
ou the other band I do believe that the vote 
of a man who does not think at ail, who takes 
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his opinion on faith because he knows you are 
@ wise man and you advise bim to vote so for 
the best interests of his country, if he does 
voéte taking bis principles on faith, his vote is 
just as effectual in that direction as the vote 
of the greatest philosopher the world has 
ever seen. (Applause.) And. if the philoso- 
pher should bappen to stay at home that day 
because the weather was rainy, the man, not 
being a philosopher, not doing much thinking, 
but who would go and vote, would help the 
cause mc-- <7 faras votiug goes, than the 
philosopher. And practical reform never 
would be helped at all except by voting. 

Now, then, I would advise the united labor 
party not to disband their party after a 
campaign or two to take a rest for a year or 
two. (Applause). It would have been a funny 
kind of a way to put down the rebellion if, 
when our armies were in the face of the 
enemy aiter a reverse or two, President Lin- 
coln had said “You had better go home and 
take arest. This putting down the rebellion 
does not seem to be very successful so far. In 
a vear or two we will call you together again 
and we will have another whack at putting 
down the rebellion.” (Great applause and 
langhter.) You could never have got those 
men toveiber again; never, never. 

The party should go straighton. Such was 
the unanimous feeling of all those men who 
started to establish this party. Such was the 
plan of those who adopted the Syracuse plat- 
forin. It was their clear intent that a con- 
ference should be called for the purpose of 
forming a national party to take active part 
in the presidential contest. Some have since 
taken the vicw that we had better not go into 


the national campaign, except by making | 


prominent some other issue, that the funda- 
mental doctrine of the platform was really 
no national issue at ali. But the Syracuse 
platform was composed largely in view of a 
national campaign. It was full of national 
issues. 

There is a demand for a postal telegraph. 
Who was to establish this postal telegraph? 
The saine power that owns and controls the 
post office. There was a demand concerning 
the currency (applause) and one aimed at the 
abolition of the national banks. If that is not 
a national issue I don’t know what a national 
issue is We want government ownership 
aad control cf railroads. The United States 
ought to own and control certain railroads 
that it has actually burit—(applause)—the 
great Pacific railroads and others. 

To come to our fundamental principle, the 
doctrine of the land for the people. (Ap- 
plause.) Has that ductrine nothing to do 
with national politics? Let us look u moment. 
See how large a portion of the United States is 
still occupied by the so-called territuries. These 
territories are subject to the congress of the 
Cnited States, our servant. We the people 
have a right to demand that congress shall 
enact such laws for the government of these 
territories as they know to be just. There is 
the District. of Columbia, subject to the des- 
potic power of congress. We have a right to 
demard that those wards of the nation 
shall not be robbed by land grabbers. (Ap- 
plause.) ‘ 

Congress should to-morrow make laws that 
all taxes in those territories and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should be Jevied upon land, 
that the full rental value of the land should 
be appropriated in the shape of a rental tax 
and paid into the local treasuries. (Ap. 
piause.) {said on another platform that such 
rental tax shculd be paid either into the 
United States treasury, or, better still, into 
the local treasuries. Through the unfortu- 
nate inaccuracy of reporters the latter por- 
tion of my remark was not reported. And 
so some wiseacre writes a letter to say that 
Dr. McGlynn wants to make the United States 
the universal landlord. It does occur to me 
that between our own government, or an 
English syndicate, or private individuals in 
New York city, I would cast my vote for the 
government as landlord every time. (Ap- 
plause.) But the latter part of my phrase is 
what I would adhere to and insist upon. I 
would only accept the landlordship of the 
United States government as the lesser of 
twoevils. Butthe proper thing, in keeping 
with this platform, would be to appropriate 
tv law of congress to the local treasuries of 
these territories the full rental value of those 
lands. Is not that a national! question? 

-That is not all) Does not our government 
now hold as trustee for the whole people an 
immense national domain in all the states 
and territories? There are still hundreds of 
millions of acres actually the property of the 
United States government. Could we not 
with perfeet propriety demand that our gov- 
ernment shall never agaiu violate that law 
of God, “The land shal! not be sold forever,” 
and demand that congress shall never again 
sell or Sive away a single square foot of Jand, 
but that it shall under wise regulations, pre- 
cisely similar to the existing homestead laws, 
permit the occupation for use of these lands 
in proper quantities, say 160 acres, with the 
understanding that the occupants shal! enjoy, 
if they use them, perpetual, uffdisturbed 
possession, and that they shall never be taxed 
upon any of their improvements, on the 
simpie condition that when with the growth 
of the community a rental vatue shall accrue 
to those lands they shall pay such rental 
value in the shape of a tax into their re- 
spective local treasuries? 

In that way we could through our national 
government actually introduce this great re- 
form in a short time iuto all the territories of 
the Uuited States, that with the rapid increase 
of population will ina few years be mighty 
states of this union. And that is notall. By 
the force of cxample we can accelerate enor- 
meusly the bringing about of this platform in 
allof our states because of the potency of 
the example of what is done on national land. 
We have a most comforting example in the 
repubiican party, the abolition movement, the 
anti-slavery society, wao while acknowledg 
ing that they could not interfere with slavery 
in the states were determined to give the in- 
stitution no rest, by constantly petititioning 
congress to abolish slavery in the District of 


Columbia and its prohibition in the territories: 


of the United States (applause). In order to 
preach our doctrine effectually we must prac- 
tice it as well as preach. Let us preach as 
much as we can, but let us do all we can to 
encourage our brethren of the united labor 
party in carrying out their magnificent cam- 
paign whenever opportunity offers. 


The Way te Bore a Tunnel is to Bore It. 

JERSEY City, N. J.—I attended tie meeting 
of the anti-poverty society at the Academy 
of Music last Sunday and listened carefully 
to Dr. McGlynn’sgaddress. One point he made 
struck me very fercibly. It was that the way 
to bore a tunnel through the palisades would 
be to go to work and bore it; and that it 
wouldn’t make much difference whether the 
men who did the digging knew the object of 
their’ work or not, so long as they dug in the 
right direction. e 

This was.a very strong illustration, but it 
scems to me that hr. McGlynn hardly saw 
its full meaning. We are trying to dig a 
tunnel throuh the palisades of moral and 
economic ignorance to the pleasant country 
of emancipation beyond. Now, if there are 
several millions of ‘democratic laborers s:and- 
ing ready, pick, shovel and drill in hand, 
ready to go to work tunneling in our direc- 


tion, why in the name of common sense. 


should we try to prevent them! If the demo- 
crats will drive our tunnel through the hard 


rock of proteetion, we may find easier boring 
farther on. Atall events we shall be better 
off than we are now. J. LOEFFNER. 


THE NEW CRUSADE IN ULSTER. 


BeLiaGHy, County Derry, Ireland.—You 
will be glad to hear that the gospel of the 
new crusade is making progress in Ireland, 
and is finding ardent advocates among the 
men of Ulster. John Ferguson of Glasgow, 
the sturdy son of a sturdy Antrim Presby- 
terian, bas been preaching the crusade in the 
northern counties during the past few weeks 
with marked eloquence and success. He ad- 
dressed a meeting of rank Orangemen in 
Portadown, and carried ns audience so thor- 
oughly with him that he received a vote of 
thanks for his address—the warmest and most 
enthusiastic, he affirms, he ever received in 
his life. On February lu he addressed a meet- 
in the Temple of Liberty at Toome, at which 
the following resolution was proposed and 
seconded by two farmers, and adopted unani- 
mously: 

Resolved, That we emphatically protest 
against the tendency of late land legislation 
to barter away the unalienable birthright of 
the people, and we unanimously assert that 
no settlement of the question can be satisfac- 
tory or iinal that admits the unjust priuciple 
of private property in land. 

Mr. Ferguson's address was a masterpiece 
of logic and eloquence, and he succeeded ad- 
mirably in demonstrating the inherent in 
justice of private property in land. Mr. 
Richard McGhee of Glasgow also addressed 
the meeting, and pointed out the way labor 
was robbed by rents and reyalties. He 
quoted statistics to show how much the !fand- 
lord receives from a trans-Atlantic steam 
ship company as royalty for ccal in one voy- 
age of the Umbria or Etruria, as also statis- 
tics showing how much the landlord mulcts 
the workers in an iron foundry per weei for 
royalties on coal aud iron ore. Mr. McGhee's 
figures produced a powerful effect. Mr. 
John Dudley (Beifast), in a practical address, 
exposed the utter fallacy of the belief that 
land nutionalization is impracticable. The 
Belfast Morning News gave a five-column re- 
port of the meeting and the Freeman gave 
part of Mr. Ferguson's address, but sup 
pressed the resolution. 

The new crusade is undoubtedly making 
muck progress in Uister, and it only requires 
education for the people to grasp its full sig- 
nificance. If any of your readers who do not 
preserve THE STaNDARD would mail it te the 
undersigned I shall take much pleasure in 
“spreading the light” by circulating it in this 
district. JOSEPH DAVISON. 


The Henrv George Assembly et Detroit. 

The second public meeting of the Henry 
G. ‘ge assembly of Detroit was held Feb. 20, 
vy .idames Phelan in the chair. Mr. Henry 
A. Robinson was the chicf speaker. Amone 
other good thiugs he said that the Malthusian 
theory of population as the cause of poverty 
had been exploded. Capitalism and lane- 
lordism watch labor’s life line, and wages are 
doled out accordingiy. That class living the 
cheapest—economizing the st—regulates 
the wages of all others; for all must come 
down to that rate or starve. It is not over- 
production, or extravagance, or intemper- 
ance or over-population, then, that causes 
the galling poverty visible on every hand, 
“The cause 6f poverty is landlordism,” thun- 
dered the speaker, and this climax to his 
argument brought a storm of applause. 

After scoring Statistician Atkinson on his 
soup bones and rinds and his corn and hog 
and “protein,” Mr. Robinson showed that if 
the people got the entire proceeds of thcir 
labor there would be no general poverty. 
For poverty is the result of robbery under 
forms of the law, which uphold and perpetuate 
a monopoly that makes the land owner the 
master and the tenant the slave. ‘Such a 
thing as exclusive proprietorship in the earth, 
any more than in the air or the water, was 
never contemplated by the Divine Being who 
gave us life.” 

The next public meetirg will be held March 6. 


Anti-Poverty in Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 27.—Our anti-poverty so- 
ciety held its regular weekly meeting in 
Ranie’s hail, on Sunday, Feb. 26. A good 
audience was precent. — . 

Mr. W. T. Gorsuch of New. York, was the 
first speaker. He gavea clear demonstration 
of the principle upon which the socicty is 
founded, and spoke approvingly of the recent 
utterances of President Cleveland on the 
tari¥, and of Mayor Hewitt on taxation. 

Mr. W. J. Ogden of Baltimore also spoke, 
showing the progress our doctrines are mak- 
ing among people whoadopt them consciously 
and unconsciously. He referred to a local 
question now agitating Baltimore—the annex- 
ation of the lands surrounding the city, a 
measure which is opposed by speculating land 
owners, Whose taxes would be increased if the 
“belt” were taken into the city. He showed 
how the value of the land in the “belt” has 
been created by the people of Baltimore, and 
justly belongs to those who brought it into 
being. - 

Mrs. Margaret Moore, of New York, is ex- 
pected to address the society at its next 
meeting. . 

We have received a circular signed by Mr. 
S. W. Williams of Vincennes, Ind., asking 
opinions with reference to calling a national 
conference (not convention), to be held in the 
west or south. The matter will be discussed 


at our weekly mceting on Wednesday. 
W. N. HILL, M. D. 


Geod Reading fer Jeffersonian Democrats. 
Jefferson’s Writings, vol. 7, p. 810. 

That our Creator made the earth for the 
use of the living and not of the dead: that 
those who exist not can have no use nor right. 
in it, no authority or power over it; that one 
generation of men cannot foreclose or bur- 
then its use to another, which comes to it in 
its own rigkt and by the same divine bene- 
ticence; that a preceding generation cannot 
bind a succeeding one by its laws or con- 
tracts; these deriving their obligation from 
the will of the existing majority, and that 
majority being removed by death another 
comes in its place with a will equally free to 
make its own laws and contracts; these are 
axioms so self-evident that no explanation 
can make them plainer; for he is uot to be 
reasoned with who suys that non-cxistence 
can control existence, or that nothing can 
move something. They are axioms also preg- 
nant with salutary consequences. 


som THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Monticeiio, Sept. 24, 1823. 

Farmers Who Demand thejRight te Buy in 
the Cheapest Market. 


ATURDAY, 
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At a recent meeting of the Minnesota state | 


farmers’ alliance in St. 
resolution was adopted: 


‘We demand the revision of the present. in- 
iquitous tariff, and ask our Minnesota dele- 
gates in Wasbington to use their utmost en- 
deavors tu have placed upon the free list 
lumber, iron, salt, wool, coal, and all articles 
for which ‘‘trusis” have been or may here- 
after be formed, asthe producers of the north- 
west ure forced to sell their products in com- 
petion with the producers of the Old World. 
They ask also to be allowed to purchase in the 
cheapest markets without paying this no 
ooeet necessary tribute to our own govern- 
men c : 


Paul the following 
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UNITY CONGREGATION. 


CHRISTIANITY AS OPPOSED TO MODERN 
7 CIVILIZATION. 


A Discourse by Hugh O. Pentecost en The 
Golden Rule—The Obstacies Which Our 
Civilization Presents te its Obeervance. 
Hugh O. Pentecost’s sermon of last Sunday 

was devoted to the consideration of the direct 

teachings of Christin their applicability to 
modern human society, and the pointing out 
of the artifical obstac!es which our civilization 
interposes to any complete obedience to the 
golden rule. 

It is my obinicr, said Mr. Pentecost, that 
even as things are, the teachings of Jesus are 
far more easily followed than we commonly 


suppose. 

In my opinion, to set a young boy or girl 
free, or rather never to arrest them at all, 
after the commission of a crime, but to habitu- 
ally treat them with kindness—to make this 
the habit of the community just as it is now 
our habit to be especially considerate toward 
the blind, the lame or the deformed—would 
be far betier and safer than to send them, as 
we do, to the house of correction, where they 
are immediately thrown with more hardened 
offenders and confined in a moral atmosphere 
in which the highest virtue is to become skill- 
ful in crimes, bitterness being all the time en- 
gendered in their hearts toward the society 
which incarceruates them. 

Not long agoa burglar was brought before 
a New Jersey judge and sentenced to prison 
for the second time. ‘Now,” said the judge, 
“my advice to yeu is to go to prison and 
serve out this sentence, and during it make 
up your mind that when you come forth into 
the werld again you will be an honest man.” 


“Yes, judge,” said the prisoner, “that is | 


very good advice; but when I was in the 
prison before, I was taught to make shoes, a 
large portion of the soles of which were 
pasteboard, and the contractor who is getting 
rich cut of this business of selling pasteboard 
for leather is a prominent Curistian. I don't 
think youl! ever make me an honest man in 
that prison.” ; 

Now which would be better—to imprison 
that mau under the circumstances related 
or to send him away with the assurance that 
society loves him rather than hates him? 

A few vears ago in New York a voung man 
was discovered in petty thefts from his em- 
plover. He was thrown into prison. Before 
he was brought tc trial his Christian employer 
was induced to withdraw the charge against 
him, but only after such long and_ persistent 
persuasion that all the moral effect of the 
pardon was lost. The young man came forth 
from juil disgraced und went west to begin 
life anew, his family being heartbroken and 
sharers in his shame. They were among the 
best of people. Here was punishment tem- 
pered with what would ordinarily be called 
merey. 

At about the same time a young man of 
whoin I Know stole money from his employer 
aud absconded. The employer alone knew of 
the theft and told no one, making a plausible 
excuse for the absence of his clerk, mean- 
time searching for him until he discovered his 
whereabouts. He then wrote to him, making 
no reference whatever to his crime, but say- 
ing that when his vacation was over he would 
be glad to see him back at his desk. The 
young man understood his employer, went 
back to work, was greeted as usual, 20 
allusion whatever being made to what had 
happened, and to-day is ina place of trust 
and responsibility from which he has risen on 
account of his superior talents and fidelity. 

Both these instance are facts. Which illus- 
trates the highes® principle and the best 
policy? 

I know it will be said such an instance as 
the last would only be true if the thiefwas of 
a comparatively fine nature. This, however, 
is pure assumption. I think that the secret of 
success in such cases lies in the genuine good- 
ness and tuct displayed by the thief's em- 
plover. 

Who will say that the bishop in ‘Les 
Miserables” who, instead of punishing the 
thief whom he had kindly entertained and 


who rewarded his hospitality by stealing his | 


silver candlestick, calmly said to him, when 
arrested and brought before bim: “You for- 
got to take the plates which I also gave you,” 
was not right in the highest sense of the term? 
I think the effect of that action in making 
Jean Valjean one of the best of men would 
be the result ordinarily in actual lifeas it was 
in the story. 

Whenever we do, as if by accident, put the 
teachings of Jesus into practice we find that 
they work quite as well as our policy of 
selfishness and vengeance. 

Itis commonly said, and by great and good 
men, that progress depends upon the exact 
reverse of these maxims; that our present 
clorious civilization has been built up by force; 
that we should not be as far advanced in all 
that is called Christianity but that we have 
forced men to do right. If that is true, then 
the British cfticer who calmly proposed asa 
measure economical, expeditious, and, in the 
end, calculated to permit the loss of the 
fewest souls, the sudjugation of India to 
Christianity at the cannon’s mouth, was right. 
Then Mahommed was wrong in nothing ex- 
cept that be forced men to believe in the 
wrong religion. Then the inquisition was 
right in torturing men for the good of their 
own souls and killing them for the good of 
others. Then we have made a mistake in 
abolishing capital punishment for nineteen of 
the twenty crimes for which it was once in- 
flicted. 

Now, I deny this common assertion that it 
is necessary to do wrong that good muy 
come; that true civilization is built upon force: 
that the only way we can make men truly 
the imitators of the high life of Jesus and 
Buddha and Socrates is to begin by violating 
their teacning. 

And [assert that the only characteristics 
of our civilization which aye truly beneficent 
have been evolved by the teaching and effort 
of men*who hate this damnable doctrine of 
salvation by «un powder, steel and bloud. 

Lassert that the monstrous curses of the 
human race to-day, land monoply at the 
foundation, and upon that as a superstructure 
every other heinous monopoly of wealth and 
opportunity; national debts and burdensome 
systems of taxation. are the direct results of 
the use of feree in establishing and maintain- 
ine society. 

And tkese fruits of force ure the causes of 
poorhouses and prisons, poverty and crime. 

There are those who poiut to Germany as 
in the van of civilization. And in scholarship 
she is. . But iu so far as Germany reflects the 
thinking and purposing of that devout Christ- 
ian and man of iron and blood, Bismarck, she 
is a scandal upon the name of civilization. A 
nation that turns women and old men and 
children into producers for the support of its 
army, and turns itself into a military camp 
is, in that particular, barbarous, not civilized. 

There wre those who speak of English civili- 
zation, but cxcept iu the realin of leiters, 
science and art there is no such thing. A na- 
tion that never hesitated to do wrong if she 
could accomplish it by force and never was 
known to do right except at the mandate of 
force; 4 nation that forced opium upon China 
to build up her trade, and forces degradation 
and death upon Ireiand to increase her rent 
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roll, represents a barbarism far more terribie 
in its effects than that of the junglesof Africa. 

We might not have built up precisely 
the same sort of civilization that we 
have if we had aiways followed the 
precepts of Jesus Cirist. We undoubt- 
edly should not. We should have built with 
the idea that men are more important than 
property; at present we are proceeding en- 


_tirely upon the supposition that property isa 


more sacred possession than life. 

At present a cow that can be bought for 
$30 is more valuable in the sizht of the law 
and ia the sentiment of Christian people than 
au man, as is shown by the fact that he who 
kills another inthe act of stealing his cow 
will go by common consent unpunished; and 
that a horse is more valuable than a man is 
shown conclusively wherever you find horses 
and men employed by the same concern. 
More valuable? Why not? <A horse costs 
$150; when one drops in his tracks it costs 
that much to replece him. But if a man drops 
in his tracks ancther is ready to take his 
place at no cost, though he knows that he, 
too, will svon drop in his tracks. 

You were troubled with draft mots in New 
York in 63, and ali the ‘sclid men” in the 
community were with the government against 
the rioters. What produced these riots! 
The peuple saw that when the government 
was in need of men it did nut hesitate to go 
into the poor man’s home and take out the 
bread winner, but when the government 
was in need of money it very considerately 
agreed that the poor people who were left 
after the wur should pay to the rich a dollar 
and a half for the present use of half a dollar, 
beside interest ad infinitum. Supposing the 
government had drafted money when it 
necded it as frecly as it drafted men, would 
all the “solid men” have Leen as patriotic as 
they were! And yet why did the government 
not do so? Because the glorious civilization 
we have reared by violating the precepts of 
him after whoin we buve named it, is one 
which makes money more sacred than men. 

It is strunge how long it takes us to see 
what evil results always follow this false 
practice of government by force and how 
good the results of the right conduct are. 

Inever heard parents beside the dead form 
of a child repent of all their patience and 
wise forbearance; but I have heard them ex- 
press shame and regret for using the rod. 

Some years ago the murderer of Jim Fisk 
was Wied for the crime and sent to prison for 
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a year or two.' Now he is a prominent man } 


in society in some respects. Would it have 
been better to have bhunged him? Would 
it not have been better to have done nothing 
to him since what we did hus sent him forth, 


what would be called in theolegy, ‘‘justified.”. 


Hiscrimeis “atoned” for. . . . Thereis, how 
ever, a real difficulty in putting into practice 
the charitable precepts of Christ. “If aman 
takes your overcoat give him your under- 
coat.” “Give to him that asheth thee and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.” ‘Lend hopirg not to receive 
ugain.” These precepts are difficult to fol- 
low because nothing is more certain 
than that he who puts them into 
practice is a kind of criminal, 
since the certain effect of indiseriminute 
charity is to pauperize the community and 
reduce wages. It is absolutely certain that 
the hundreds cf thousands of dollars which 
are poured into New York through her two 
huudre@ charitable societies does more harm 
than good. 

Here is the point at which we run against a 
snag in the teaching of Christ, and it brings 
us face to face with the question: Is he wrong, 
or are we wrong? 

I do not hesitate to say we are wrong. 
Any social system which makes it desirable 
fora man to become a criminal is wrong. 
And this our system does. Weare rapidly 
approaching the time when ict will be desir- 
able either to be very rich or to be in prison 
—that is to say, to be a criminal; forit will 
soon be true that a man can neither be very 
rich or get into prison without becoming a 
rascul.. The road to wealth is already prac- 
tically closed agaiust conscientious men, and 
it is repeatedly found necessary nowadays to 
refuse entrance to prisons to honest working- 
men who apuly for tae privilege of going. 

Oniy a short time agoa man in Danbury, 
Conn., was forcibly ejected from a police 
court because he insisted upon going to jail, 


i 


whereupon he went into the street and threw. 
a stone through a show window, and so suc-’ 


ceeded in his quest after being forced to be- 
come a criminal. : oar 

This is because, as the Christian Union 
says, it is now demonsirable that society 
provides more bountifully for its. criminals 
and treats them bctter in every way than if 
they were honest :aecnanics. 

The spectacle of Austin Corbin giving $20,- 
000 in charity to the families of the suffering 
miners, after baving. refused to arbitrate 
with them for the purpese of deciding upon a 
fair scale of wages, is an instructive picture 
of society in relation to the workableness of 
the golden rule. 
vould be done by. No man wishes to -be -de- 
prived of the opportunity of earning a livine 
and then pauperized by charity for the glori- 
fication of phurisees. co 

The golden rule is not. workable now in-the 
industrial world and never till be so long as 
we keep on in our present “devil-take-the- 
hindmost” policy. -But when we become wise 
and just enough to see how much better it is 
to use our land for the sustenance of bumuan 


This is not dving as you. 
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life than tofeed financial greed; to use our: 


railroads and telegraphs and coal mines and 


oil wells to minister to the needs of all. the 


people rather than to the superfluities of the 
few: when we become wise enough to ayr- 
range society upon a just basis, it will be no 
longer necessary for Christian ministers to 
tell us that we should worship Jesus but pay 


no attention to his vagaries; it will be pos-. 


sible for us then to read the sermon on the 
mount and tind some practical sense in it; we 
may then largely abate our punishments, for 
when men can easily earn a living they do not 
care to steal; and when they are debauched 
by neither poverty nor riches they gre not so 
fond of murder and other crimes. We can 
then declare to mena beneficent God and 
hope that they will believe us; wecdn then 
point tothe sayings of Jesus and say: “Be- 
hold, how true they are” ; 
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From the United Labor Party of Dunkirk. 

Dunkirk, N. Y.—At a meeting of themem- 
bers of the united labor purty of this city, 
held this day, the following resolution - was 
adopted, the same having been drafted by 


Messrs. F. Lake and M. J. Smith, who were | 
large and appreciative audience here on 


appointed at a previous mecting for that pur- 
pose: : 


Whereas, Certain memberscof the executive 


committee of the united labor party have de- 
clared their intention to call a convention for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for 
president and vice-president in the approadh- 
ing national campaign; and this course being 
in the judgment of our teacher, Henry 
George, and others of our trasted leaders 
detrimental to the best interests of the party, 
and a stumbling block iu the way of the ad- 


action of those members of the executive 
committee worthy of censure, and demand the 
calling of a conference as provided for by 
the Syracuse convention; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be sent to the editor of THE STaNnDaRD and 
the secretary of the executive committee of 
the united labor party. 

GEORGE H. Somrons, Chairman. 

Joun J. Lipput, Secretary. 


THE COUNTY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


They Advise the County General Committee 
to Condemn any Attempt to Commit the 
Party in Advance. 

The county executive committee, united 
labor party, at a meeting held Feb. 27, voted 
to recommend to the county general com- | 
mittee the passage of the following preamble 
and resolutions: 

Whereas, Certain individuals in advance of 
the coming of a national conference have en- 
deavored to commit the party to certain 
policies and privileges; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the county genera! com- 
mittee of the united labor party, believing 
firmly in the principles enunciated in the 
Syracuse platform and their logical deduc- 
tions to be embodied in a national! platform, 
do most emphatically condemn any prema- 
ture decision as to candidates, principles or 
policies in advance of the meeting of the only 
body thet carn authoritatively deal with them 
—a rationa! conference; and be it further 

Resolved, That we most emphatically con- 
demn, no matter by whom made, any attempt 
to sidetrack the united labor party, or make 
it the mere catspaw of either the democratic 
or republican party, as we believe them both 
to be wholly corrupt and incapable-of effect- 
ing any reformation in existing social and 
political evils, until, through defeat, they are 
compelled to adopt the only principles that. 
by removing the -urden of taxation from the | 
products of labor will secure to all ‘their un- 
alienable rights to the soil, and the full enjoy- 
ment of the products of their labor. 


A Vote Explained. ee 

New York, Feb. 27.—It may not be in- 
opportune at this time for one who voted in 
favor of “exclusive and unswerving support 
of the fundamental reforms set forth in the 
Svracuse platform” at the first meeting of the 
county general committee of this city, to de- 
fine what ! understoced the above to mean. 
The sinister purpose of those who introduced 
the resolution can not detract in my mind 
from the excellent effect.it may be made to 
serve. AsI understand it, all the ‘funda- 
mental reforms” are summed up in the ‘abvli- 
tion of all taxes but one, and I regarded the 
resolution as a timely notice to the democratic 
machine that tinkering in place of reform 
could not deceive nor divertus. I also read 


in the resolution an assurance to those who, |. 


without thinking, might conclude that a smalk 
installment of retorm would pacify tha’ 
party’s clamor for the full measure, that 
nothing short of the whole earth in this re- 
spect would satisfy us, and that no matter 
what the measure of their sincerity the tink- 
ers could not reckon upon their usual arts in 
staying the progress of our movement. 

Those who see the worse than uselessness of 
entering a national campaign on state issues 
need not fear that their vote in the county 
committee commiited them on that occasion 
to the ideas of thuse who cure more for party 
than principle. In my devotion to the latter 
I tsust I may, without egotism, claim to be as 
sincere as any memocer of the committee, 
while as to the former it can only command 
my adherence by eschewing the machine and 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was called 
into existence. ROBERT IRELAND.. 

1906 Third avenue. 


_ A Friend’s Word of Cheer. 
New York.—As one who has followed tha 


single tax movement with the keenest interest. 


ever since its commencement in 1886, I feel 
impelled, on the present occasion, to send you. 
a few words of good cheer and to thank you 
for your steadfast adherence to principle. In 
doing this, lam sure that.I express the feel- 
ings of that large portion of your readers, on 
whom your writings are exercising so power- 
fulan influence and who, like myself, must - 
have a feeling of gratitude and pride to find 


that you do not-.waver when a stand hasto. 


taken for prinajple as against policy.’ 
lt was well toavoid the disgraceful. spec 
tacle of rival anti-poverty. societies. As.re-. 
gards yourself, you can Well afford to with- 
draw from politics. «As a recent letterin THE 
STanNDARD from Mr. Garrison -very well ex- 
pressed it, your work is that of the reformer, 
and its seems to me that you have reason to 
be satisfied with the influence which you ‘are. 


exercising upon the thoughts of your times, . | 


To emphasize my feelings, I enclose $100. 
for the recruiting fund. A. B.C. 


Tne Single Tax Club of Brooklyn. 

Brook yy, N. Y.—At the last meeting of 
the Henry George land reform club of South 
Brookiyn it was decided to change the name 
of the organization to the Single Tax. club. 
The intention of this change issimply to make. 
the object for which the club exists more 
manifest. The club was orgpnized in January 
and has already made such progress in mem- 
bership as to Warrant its removal at an early 
date to larger and more attractive quarters, 
Meetings are held every Tuesday and Friday 
evenings at the club rooms, at 358 Sackett. 
street, aud visitors of every party and of 
every shade of economic opinion are heartily. — 
welcome. The present membership is about 
fifty. Hovse CosmMitreE. 


‘From the Canton, Ohio, Club. 
CanToN, Obio.—The following. resolutions. 
were adopted atthe last meeting of the Henry 
George club of this place: dat 
Resolved, That, for what seems to us good | 
and sufficient reasons, we, at present, deem. 
tne nomination ofa candidate for president on 
on the “single tax” platform, impolitice and in- 
expedient. . on - 
Resolved, That, regarding principles as of 
more importance than party and believing 


free trade a great advance toward the at-— 
-tainment of our ultimate aim, we indorse the. 


consistent, rational, and firm stand taken by 
Mr. George in THE STANDARD of Feb. 18, 
: 8. J. Harmount, M. D., President, 
¥. D, MEREDITH, Secretary. 


“Dr. McGlynn at Bradford, Pa. 
Braprorp, Pa.—Dr. McGlynn addressed a 


Friday, Feb 24. His lecture has effected a. 
thorough change in public sentiment on the 
subject of the single tax, one of our papers 
that was formerly bitter in its. denunciation 
of Henry George’s ideas now practically 


| conceding about all we ask. The lecture was 


vancement of our principles and the accom- | 


plishment of our purposes, which are. the 
abolition of our present system Of national 
aod stute taxation and the substitution there- 


for of a single tax on lend values; therefcre, - 


be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of the 


united labor party of Dunkirk, deem the 


for the benefit of our land and labor club, 
and wus very successful. B. J. BIRNEY. 


From the United Labor Party of Rochester, 
Rocgest:r, New York.—At the last regu- 
lar meeting of our organization the following 
resolution was unanimously passed: 
tesolved, That it is the sense of the united 
labor parcy of Rochester that a national con- 
ference be held early in July, at which it 
shall be decided whether a national ticket be 
put in the field or not. Jouy J. Hayes, 
Sec. Rochester United Labor Club, 



















































































UERIES AND ANSWERS. 


".- Whe Pays the Single Taxt 
Loxpox, Onygario, Can.—(1l) Granted that 
gour single tax law is enforced, the rent 
. being appropriated by the state, would not 
every commodity produced directly or indi- 
rectly from the Jand carry a portion of the 
.. tax with it! Where, then, is the reason in 
saving that al! commodities which are the 


product of buman effort should be exempt: 


from taxation! 

(2) Or, putting the question in another 
shape, a criticism of the following statements 
“would shed light on the darkness: Justice to 
each and all only demands two conditions, 
viz. (a), that the tax should be cunstant—that 
is, levied without any possibility of change, 

and (6) that it cannot be evaded by any por- 
tion of the community. These conditions 
being fulfilled, it does not matter whether or 
not the tax is imposed on land or ou the 
products of human exertion, speculation and 
monopoly in land not being cunsidered. 
INQUIRER. 
(1) No. A commodity produced from 
valuable land is worth no more in the same 
market than a commodity produced from 
fand having no value. Here, let us say, 
‘is a piece of land. the best to be had for 
nothing, which with a given expenditure 
of labor and capital will produce 20 of any 
given commodity; and here is another 
_ piece which with the same expenditure of 
- capital and labor will produce 50. Elimina- 
ting, for simplicity, the cost of exchange, 
the rent of the latter piece of land will be 
30 and one commodity will be of the same 
value in the same market as the other. If, 
now, you take the rent (89) by taxation, 
how can the value of the commodity carry 
a portion of the tax with it? If a higher 
price is asked for the commodity produced 
on the valuable land which has paid a tax, 
than for that produced on the non-valuable 
and, there will be no sale for it. A taxon 
rent cannot be added to the price of the 
product. ¢ 

(2) Ataxon products of human exer- 
tioa will not fulfil the conditions. (a) A 

- tax omea product is not constant: by add- 
ing to the cost of production it increases 
the price and is shifted to the consumer. 
(@) It may be evaded as such taxes con- 
stantly are, e. ¢., by smuggling. But 
justice demands more. Tixes on products 
diminish consumption by irfcreasing price; 
diminished consumption checks preduc- 
tion; a check in production contracts con- 
sumption; that still further checks pro- 
duction; and so of by action ard reaction, 
men are prevented from meeting one an- 
other's wants. This in itself tends to im- 
poverish the laborer, a tendency whici is 
intensified by the moropoly of land, 
which low taxes on land values encour- 
ages. eet 
He Fatis te Sce. 

PHILADELPHIA.—In reply to my letter in 
the issue of Feb. 18, you give as an example 
three mines, and claim that the rent of the 
first will be raised by closing the second. I 
ecucede that your position is correct if both 
classes of opportunities, which the first and 
second miues tvpify, are in the same hands, 
or held by owners whose interests are identi- 
fied. Butif that were the case the law of 
rent, expounded by Ricardo, would not be 
applicable, as that assumes a competition 
among the different owners of opportunities, 
within the marzin, to secure tenants. 

Presuming, therefore, that vou refer to ex- 
isting conditions where cpportunities of the 
Grst as wellas the second ciass are held by 
different owners acting for their individual 
interests, I faif to see why the owners Of the 
second class would “lock up” their opportu- 
nities if they could rent them. For the in- 
crease of rent which would result to the own- 
ex's of the first class docs not benefir: them un- 
less they also hold first class opportunities, 
which is not generally the case. 

A STUDIOUS INQUIRER. 

You may also fail to see why owners of 
vacant lots in cities lock them up; but they 
Go lock them up all the same. 

You said it was an unfounded assuimp- 
tion that the privaie ownership of land 
produces a speculative rent line lower 
than the actual rent line, and I replied as 
follows: 

Let us suppese three gold mines; the first of 
which will with a given amount of labor 
Nield 310, the second $8 and the third @6._ If 
only the first is appropriated its rent will not 
exceed 32, fur aobody will veork them for Jess 
than $$ when he can make §S in the second 
mine. But if the sccond mine be avpropriated 
and locked up. the rent of the first mine will 
be St instead of 82, fur the most that labor 
eau then make will be the product of the 
tiird mine, which is only $& Now it is the 
system of privute land ownership that per- 
anits the locking up of the second minc, and 
as you may see from tais Hlustration, the fact 
that the second mine is locked up lowers the 
rent line so as to raise rent from one-fifth to 
two-fifths of the p. duct. In this case the 
Bormal rent line leaves four-fifths to labor 
while the speculative rent line leaves to it but 
three-fifths. 

You now say you do not understand 
why the owners of the second class would 
Jock up their opportunities if they could 
rentthem. Thev might not in the strict 
cense of the term “lock up.” But there is 
a “lock up” in effect. The illustration pre- 
supposes an unchanged demand for gold 
-and an unchanged supply of labor. An 
increased demand for the one or supply of 
the other would tend to lower the normal 
reat line. Now, as these are unchanged, 
beth the first and second mines would be 

ouly pag@iy worked. Suppose that the de- 
mand were $100, the whole of it being pro- 
duced from the first mine before the sec- 
ond was appropriated. Tien $20 would 
fo torent and $89 to wares. But when 
the second mine is appropriated half of 
‘the product, say, comes from each mine. 
Then of the $50 from the best mine $20 
would be reut and §30 wages, and of the 
$5? from the second mine $10 would be 
rent und $410 wages, showing a total of $30 
rent as against $20 before, and $70 wages 
as against $80 before. There isa fali in 
wages duc tu tie speculative rent line, for 
-f it were not for private ownership of 
land, which encourages speculation, the 
second mine would not be appropriated 
until the first was worked te its fuil ca- 
gacity. 

The same result may be and is produc 
oy an actual “lock up,” mines, farming 
jand, city lots and so forth being held out 

{use for the purpose of making a profit by 
selling rather than by renting. 


In zeae Ceal Regions. 

Easton, Pa.—(i) A buys a lot for $1,000, all 
the money he bus. B buys alongside and 
buiids «a house for $30,000, would A not be 
obliged to pay as much tax as Bi 

@) The coal monopolies sell lots to their 


THE STANDARD, 


miners, but only to a certain depth. How 
would the tax affect the monopoly! 
H. L. BACHMAN. 

(1) The tax would be the same in each 
ease. It is right that it should be. If A 
does not want to build or cannot afford to 
build, he has no right to prevent others 
from building. And if B livens up the 
buildiug trade by erecting a $30,000 house, 
there is no reason why he should be pun- 
ished for it by a heavy tax. 

A appropriates the same amount of 
common values that B does; why should 
B pay a higher tax because he benefits the 
community by putting his land values to 
use while A plays dog in the manger with 
his? 

If the As were all compelled to let go of 
the land they are keeping out of use, work 
would be so plentiful and wages so high 
that $1,000 would be much easier earned, 
and when earned could be put into an un- 
taxed house instead of being sunk in the 
purchase of a piece of the earth on which 
to put a taxed house. 

(2) If there was a value below the sur- 
face the coal monopolies would be taxed 
for it. Asa fact building sites in the coal 
regions are of very little value compared 
with the value of mining rights; there- 
fore miners would pay little or no tax for 
the land on which they live, but coal com- 
panies would pay a heavy tax for their 
right to mine beneath the miners’ cottages. 


The Chief Benefit. 


(1) I have long seen the fallacy of our pro- 
tective laws, still I am unable to discover 
any relation between the land value tax and 
free trade. I had thought that a tax on 
land values to the full rental value thereof 
would be full restitution to the people of 
rights of which they have been robbed from 
time immemorial; that the adoption of this 
system would do away forever with poverty, 
would do away With the necessity of one 
man being dependeut on another for employ- 
ment, that it would, in short, strike away 
the very foundation upon which the protected 
capitalist bases his profit. It is because of its 
immense sweep in this and many other direc- 
tions that the land question becomes so soul 
stirring and fills its disciples with such en 
thusiastic endeavors. If this be so, can the 
mixing it up with any other question do 
otherw!se than belittle it? Let us pride our- 
selves on having but one principle, and that 
so broad as to include all others, and so plain 
aud simple that a child may understand it. 

(2) Your correspondents scem all to agree 
that this system shouid be brought about by 
state action. If each state were to collect its 
own land value tax, will your system then 
have reached its uitinnatuin in justice? Are 
the land values of the several states so nearly 
proportionate to the inhabitauts of those 
stutes as to work absolute justice by each 
state absorbing its own? For instance, the 
population of New York is eight times that of 
Colorado. 
than eichi timesas great? And if so, did not 
we of Culurado do as much as you of New 
York to create those excessive values? Ren- 
der unto Cassar, ete. 

(8) This, however, is based upon the as- 
sumption that there are excessive Jand val- 
ues in the greater commercial and manufact- 
uring states. Is such the case or not? 

(4) Have you any means of knowing ap- 
proximately the land values of the several 
states, or some of them! And if so, will you 
kindly publish a list? | Ropnyey Forp. 


(1) No good can come from mixing up 
the single tax question with other ques- 
tions. But free trade is not another 
question. It is one of the steps that must 
precede the single tax. We cannot have 
the single tax and the protective tariff 
tax, nor can we have the single tax until 
we get rid of the protective tariff tax. 
The single tax principle cannot enter into 
national legislation except through the 
free trade controversy, for the bulk of 
national taxation is collected through cus-. 
tom houses, and it would be just as ab- 
surd to try to influence congress in favor 
of the single tax without asking it to 
abolish the orotective turiff as it would be 
to ask a state levislature to adopt the 
single tax by abolishing the protective 
tariff. The single tax question and the 
free trade question are distinct as, and 
only as, the states are distinct from the 
nation. 

I think your confusion is attributable, 


like that of most people who write or talk. 


as you do, to yonr idea that the chief ob- 
ject of the single tux is to collect Jand 
values into a common fund for common 
use. Thatis not ils chief object nor will 
that be its chief benefit. Ideal exactness 
in the collection of this fund can never 
probably he accomplished. But individual 
freedom can be accomplished, and that is 
tie great desideratum. If vou and I do 
equal work with equal results, it makes 
little real difference whether or not you 
get somewhat more than I; but it makes a 
vast difference whether or not you are 
able to command me on pain of starvation. 
If the single tax were imposed to the ex- 
tert of ninety per cent of land values some 
owners would amply earn the other ten 
per cent in collecting rent while to others 
the ten per cent would be more than their 
work was worth. But that would. harm 
no one, because no one would be depend- 
ent. Every one would be free. But to 
get to this point the abolition of the tariff 
is just as necessary a step as is the aboli- 
tion of taxes on personal property or the 
abolition of taxeson improvements. Each 
of these taxes hampers trade and conse- 
quently burdens industry, and it is as 
they are removed, that the burden grows 
lighter and the end of our journey is 
nearer, 

In state affairs the easiest point of at- 
tack at present is taxes on personal prop- 
erty. When they are abolished we have 
made a long stride in the direction of the 
single tax. In national affairs the only 
prominent point of attack is the tariff, 
and when that is abolished we have also 
made a long stride in the direction of the 
single tax. To réfuse to aid in the aboli- 
tion of either of these taxes because it is 
not all we desire is like a man refusing to 
take off his overcoat because it is not his 
overcoat but his undershirt that he wants 
to remove. 

We do “‘pride ourselves on having but 
one principle;” it is the principle that all 
taxation should be abolished save that on 
land values. And that principle is “so 
broad as to include all others.” It in- 
cludes the abolition of the tariff, the aboli- 
tioa of personal property taxation; and 
the abolition of taxes on improvements, 
and though it does not in terms include 
the principle that land should be taxed 


to its full value, it does in effect, for the 


Are not her lund values more | 


benefits of the single tax once realized by 
the people they would never stop demand- 
ing public improvements until the. only 
fund from which they recognized the right 
to draw—land values—was exhausted. 
Moreover this principle is ‘‘so plain and 
simple that a child may understand it.” 
It must be avery young child who does 
not understand that the simplest way to 
eat an apple is one mouthful at a time. 

(2) In abstract justice, possibly not; but 
individual freedom will be secured. Ab- 
stract justice might require that all the 
land values of the world should be used 
for common purposes; but substantial 
justice does not. Substantial justice is at- 
tained when all barriers to traffic are re- 
moved, and all unused land is open to the 
first comer. This question, like your first, 
is dictated by vour idea that the single tax 
is only a scheme to return to the people 
what landlords take from them in rent. 
This is its least important object. 

(3) I do not know, but I am inclined to 
think that there is a tendency in all com- 
munities to an equilibrium between com- 
munal needs and land values. 

t (4) Nothing but Mr. Croasdale’s calcula- 
tions in his tract on ‘Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor.” 
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Cheap English Farms. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A writer in the January 
number of the London Quarterly Review 
states that many farms in England are lying 
idle and that the owners are willing to rent 
these farms for sums which wouid pay but a 
small per cent on the value of the improve- 
ments. He makes mention of a spot not far 
from London from which can be seen nine- 
teen unoecupied farms. Will THE StanpaRD 
kindly help at least two of its readers to ac- 
count for these facts, if facts they be? 

J. H. D. 

I cannot verify the statement; but there 
is no reason to doubt it. England's farm- 
ing is being done in other countries, and it 
is not at all strange that her farm lands 
should, as farm lands, depreciate in value. 
If it be true that farms can be rented in 


England or elsewhere for a small percent- 


age onthe valuc of the improvements, it 
is because farming in that location does 
not pay. It is essentially the same thing 
that happened in Oil City when that place 
was in its decline. Houses could be rented 
for less than their value, because nobody 
wanted houses there. If more than the 
ordinary rate of interest on capital, and 
more than the ordinary rate of wages 
eould be made by working those English 
farms they would not go begging for ten- 
ants at asmiell percentage on the value of 
the improvements. They could not be had 
except for a premium. 

Land in England is in a transition state. 
Agriculture is declining because the peo- 
ple of England can raise wheat easier by 
digging coal or weaving carpets than by 
plowing and sowing. Consequently agri- 
cultural land is declining in value. But as 
it goes out of use for agriculture, it comes 
into use for something else. Particular 
agricultural land may lie out of use for a 
long time, and for that reason be at a low 
value for a long time; but that is because 
it is not immediately adaptable to changed 
conditions. Otheragricultural land, how- 
ever, is so adaptable, and immediately ac- 
quires greater value than ever before. 

The true test of the rise or fall in land 
values is not whether the value of particwar 
land has risen or fallen, but whether land 
values generally have risen or fallen. 
If the London Quarterly Review really 
wishes to make a point let it show that the 
average land value of all England—mines, 
towns and cities included—has fallen. 
When it can show that to the extent to 
which it ciaims to show it respecting the 
farms it mentions it will be offering life 
portraits of Macaulay’s New Zealander 
as premiums to keep up its circulation. 


An Agricultural Minister. 

Ihave no-doubt but the next decade will 
witness a great change in favor of the poor 
as against the rich, but I baven’t the least 
idea that it will come in the line vou are at 
preseut working. Having lived on a farm 
for years, and being breught into close econ- 
tact with agricultural people all my min- 
isterial life, [ am satistied that vour single 
tax thecry were it applied would ruin the 
uericultural interests in every state in the 
Union, and to the army of unemploved at the 
present would be added the agricultural! 
laborers of the land. 

The problem to be soived is a difficult one 
and the highest wisdom of the nation will be 
necessary for its solution. I don’t know what 
opportunity you have had for acquaintance 
with a Zarmer’s life, but it seems to me thata 
year of the life of the farmer would lead you 
and Rev. Mr. Pentecost to see the im- 
practicability of your theory. A. 

You appear to have made a genuine 
discovery. High taxation has always 
been looked upon as very injurious to the 
farmer, and now you come along with the 
assurance that a method of taxation which 
would reduce the farmers’ taxes, and in 
many instances abolish them entirely, 
“would ruin the agricultural interests in 
every state in the Union.” And you speak 
bv the book, too, for vou ‘‘have lived on a 
farm for years,” and have been “brought 
into close contact with agricultural people” 
all your ministerial life! I confess, speak- 
ing fur myself, that it is discouraging, 
after baving thought and written and 
spoken for years under the impression 
that taxation is destructive to agricultural 
interests, to be told authoritatively that tax- 
ation is reaily what the farmers need to 
save them fromruin. Are you sure you 
are right? At any rate will you not think 
it over again? And to be certain that 
there is no mistake, will you not ask some 
of the farmers of your acquaintance for 
their opinion? 

Of course you know that farmers pay 
taxes, and very high taxes, on nearly 
everything they buy when they go to the 
store. These taxes we propuse to abolish 
so that farmers may purchase goods for 
the bare cost of production and exchange. 
To what extent will this ruin agricultural 
interests? Will it injure them at all? 
Don’t answer hastily, but think it over, 
and if you are in doubt inquire among 
your neighbors. 

You know, also, that farmers pay 
taxes on their houses, fences, out build- 
ings,. cattle, snuchinery, money in bank 
(when they have any), and on whatever 
value they have added to their farms by 
drainage, clearing and so forth. These 
taxes, too, we would abolish. In what 
way will that be injurious to agricultural 
interests? It may be that taxes on the 


goods they buy are a good thing for 
farmers, because such taxes promote 
economical habits. I do not say these 
taxes area good thing, but may be they 
are. They may make farmers’ wives wear 
calico instead of silk and use molasses 
rather than sugar, and otherwise’ abstain 
from the vanities and superfluities of life; 
but conceding all that as to the taxes the 
farmer pays at the store, how can taxes 
on his improvements be a good thing for 
the farmer? I don’t know. and if you dol 
wish you would tell me, forITam always 
glad to make a note of curious informa- 
tion. Then there are poll taxes and dog 
taxes and things like that which we would 


‘abolish. I can understand that farmers 


might experience a mournful sense of lone- 
liness, as when an old and faithful dog 
dies, were these taxes abolished, but really 
T do not see how it would bring ruin upon 
agricultural interests. 

But probably it is not the abolition of 
taxes at all that gives you concern about 
the farmer, but the tax on land values 
which it is proposed to substitute’ for all 
other taxes. Ah! Well, let us see. 

You understand, of course, that it is not 
land, but land values, that we propose to 
tax. That is important to begin with. 
Now, as a farmer and a friend of farmers, 
you must also know that there are very 
few farms of which the land is worth more 
than a quarter or a third of the whole of 
the farmer’s property. Then, you see, 
that at the worst we propose to tax the 
farmer on a basis of ouly about a quarter 
orathird of the values on which he is 
now taxed. Oh, ves, perhaps you will 
exclaim under your breath, but the single 
tax is to be so increased that it will take 
the whole annual value of the land, which 
is much more than present taxes amount 
to! Is it, though? Is it as mich, ggnsid- 
ering that he pays taxes whenever he goes 
to the store as well as when he goes to the 
tax office? I doubt it. Iam sure the real 
value of his land is not so much, Owing 
to light taxes on land values a great deal 
of land is put to poor use or no use at all, 
though it is appropriated. If nothing but 


land values were taxed, this lund would ! 
' or hand. 


come into market and reduce land values 
generally. And as land values fell the 
farmers’ taxes would fall. Ihave nodoubt 
that a large proportion of our agricultural 
land has only a nominal value, and that if 
taxes were put on land values alone, build- 
ings and other improvements and personal 
property being exempt, great numbers of 
our farmers, instead of being ruined and 
turned into tramps, would find themselves 
untaxed either by the store keeper or the 
assessor. 

I have replied to your criticism only with 
reference to its bearing on the selfish in- 
terests of a class of the community. It is 
a class that is hard pressed and. whose 
selfish interests are entitled to considera- 
tion as are those of every other plundered 
class. But there is a loftier clement in 
the problem. You are evidently a minis- 
ter. What have you, as such, to say of 
the system that undertakes to deny to any 
man the right so obviously natural to a 
place on the earth? Do you believe the 
being whose minister you profess to be, 


intended that the earth should belong to a 


few and that all others should be depend- 
ent on them for the privilege of living on 
it? Do you believe he intended that some 
of his creatures should make a living by 
selling privileges to the others to use the 
earth? If you do, what kind of a being, 
and Tintend no irreverence, is this whom 
you represent? 

You have taken enough interest in this 
subject to read THE STANDARD and to send 
your views toit; now will you not pursue 
your inquiries a little further by reading 
“Progress and Poverty” so as to under- 
stand the subject of land value taxation in 
all its bearings? Louis F. Post. 


Vhue Would This Family Gain by Emigrate 
ing to the Tariif Protected Cnited Stares?é - 
The ecmmissioner of labor, Washingten, 

D. C., in his first annual report gives the fol- 

lowing particulars of the mode of life of a 

spinner at Halifax, Eagland. 
Condition.—Family numbers three—parents 

and child. Occupy tenement house contain- 


ing parlor and one bedroom, each avout. 15° 


by 12 feet, one small bedroom and one kiteben 
or wash room, parlor is also used for dining 
room, has window opening on street, 
is carpeted and looks clean and comfortable. 
The grate is adapted for baking bread and 
simple cooking, saving expense of extra fires. 
Father reads and writes and is generally ig- 
telligent. Wife was formerly weaver, but 
does not work now. She has a brother in the 
army, and sister emigrated to New Zealand. 
Family are saving; have small acevunt in 
savings bank. The father belongs to a social 
and reading club. On Saturdays werk stops 
at I p.m; afternoon spent at football, 
cricket or other outdoor sport. Family dress 
well, look contented and cheerful. 

Diet.—Breakfast: Tea or coffee, bread and 
butter, sometimes bacon or eges. Dinner: 
Piece of beef or chop, bread, butter and 
potatoes, sometimes other’ vegetables and 
cheese, and several times a week pudding. 
Supper: Bread and butter, tea or coffee, occa- 
sionally dried fruit. 

Earnings of father, $411.32. 
Cost of living— 
Rent ....... cases. 
Bread......... ° 


Coffee and te 

Mik 

Vegetabies ........ 
Fruit 

Groceries 
Clothing. 


Club dues.....cs.c cn ceee rents en's 
licidentals....0.. assceceweennceee 


Expenditures......... eer ee ee ones TTT 
EQrmigSe.c.cceeeesecence steoeseccess 


Deicit. 


Common Sense. 
Cedar Rapids New Era. 

If the iegisiature, instead of fooling away 
theiy time over such absurd propusals as the 
Hutchinson bill to increase taxes on capital 
aud labor, would turn their attention to some 
measures for relieving Jabor and capital of 
taxation, then they would be duine the state 
some real service. Any attempt to increase 
the taxes on capital only so much more in- 
creases the burdens of labor; for capital is 
like a man on horseback and labor is hke the 
horse. You may put more weight on the man 
and thus inconvenience bin scmewhat but 
that only makes the horse’s load heavier. 

Itis utter folly to try (as the Hutchinson 
bill proposes) to help the farmer or laburing 
man or business man by taxing mortgages, 
notes, money or capital in any of its fornis, 
for capital is only the name of the tools that 
all these meu must use, and if we tax their 
tools we but check the production of wealth 
and make it harder for them to earn a living. 
Tbere is only one kind of tax that falls justly 
and fairly on all classes of peento en tchet is 
a fax on land values. 
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TAXING LONDON GROUND RENTS. 
J. Morrison Davidson, in London Star. 

The paragraph in the Siar’s magnificent 
“Confession of Faith” dealing with the sub- 
ject of ground rent taxation has already been 
the fruitful mother of much wholesome con- 
troversy. : 

The Stars correspondence columns have 
teemed witb letters on the question. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, ever among the earliest of 
journalistic birds to- pick up the worm of 
democratic progress, has at great length 
“interviewed” Lord Hobhouse, who, it says, 
“is probably the most distinguished authority 
whose opinivu could be obtained on the sub- 
ject.” At three influential public meetings, 
including that held at St. James's hall to de- 
nounce the unprincipled conduct of ths metro- 
politan board of works, ground rents and 
their all but complete immunity from taxation 
have been seriously and more or less intelli- 
gently discussed. 

Among the oratorical disputants"we have 
had such divers personalities as Mr. R. T. 
Reid, Q.C., M.P., Mr. J. T. Dodd, the Rev. T. 
M. Thorue, vicar of Holy Trinity, the bishop 
of Emmaus, coadjutor to Cardinal Manning, 
and }ast, not least, Mr. William Saunders, 
late M.P. for East Hull, who was the first to 
bring this all important subject under the 


| consideration of Parliament. 


To these who have studied the land ques- 
tion, and, like myself, hvid that the whole 
planet is the common God-given inheritance 
of mankind, the mere ground rent phase of 
the subject is without difficulty or complexity 
of any kind. 

For what are the broad facts of the case? 
The annual value of the land or site of Lon- 
don is estimated at £16,728,830 (capitalized 
value £418,220,750), while the annual value of 
the buildings amounts only to £13,271,170 
(capitalized value £212,338,720). 

On the £418,220,750 less than half a million 
(£500.000) is levied in taxation; whereas the 
£212,358,720 are taxed seven million (£7,000,- 
000). But for the operation of the national 
income tax the extractors of ground rents 


would positively escape taxation of any kind... 


As it 1s they do not ‘contribute a single brass 
farthing to the rates which are squeezing the 
very life blood out of thé people, and by the 
“people” I mean all those who, unlike the idle 
rent mongers, are honestly striving to earn 
their own livelihoods by useful toil of brain 


In his lecture at the Holborn radical club, 
where Mr. Reid, Q.C., presided, Mr. Dodd 
mentioned three facts which cast a lurid light 
on the whole question. First, the workers as 
a whole spend one-third of their poor earnings 
on rent. Secondly, the rates in poverty- 
stricken St. Luke’s are ts. 8d. in the pound, 
whereas in the region of Dives, St. George’s, 
Hanover square, they are only 3s. ld. and 
coming down. Thirdly, in St. George's, 
Bloombury, the death rate is 15 per 1,000; in 
Shelton street, Drury_lane area, the mortality 
is 53g per 1,000. : 

These are all correlated evils, which it is 
amply within the power of wise and bold 
statesmanship to eradicate. The Saturday 
Reviler may mock at the Star's iaudable am- 
bition to ‘“‘enable-the charwoman to put two 
pieces of sugar in her cup of tea instead of 
ope,” but beture we democrats are done with 
the Reviler aud his tribe, I make bold to 
prophesy that the ‘charwoman_ shall not 
merely have two lumps. oi sugar to ber tea, 
but ten if she wants them. For her benefit, 
and that of all those who both toil and spin, 
it has been resulved, by a macedonian pha- 
lanx of the best heads and hearts in Great 
Britain and the United States, tnat the inces- 
sant robbery of the poor by the rich, of the 
toilers by idlers, shall cease and determine, 
and the first batch of depredators to be dealt 
with is unquestionably the ground landlords. 

In London, as has been seen, industry or the 
products of industry (houses) are depressed 
by a mulet of £7,000,000 per annum. That 
frightful impost on the hearths of the people 
we meau entirely to lift, because we Know it 
signifies overcrowging, squalor, disease and 
vice and shame unmentionable. Mr. Bricht 
enee promised usa. ‘free breakfast table.” 
Will he or any of his liberal unionist set now 
help us to a free roof tree by takiug all rates 
und taxes off the houses and placing them on 
the ground rents and values. 

These, as has been ‘said, amount in. the 
metropolis to £16,728,830, and. of that vast 
sum the Westniinsters, Portlands, Bedfords, 
and other urban land munopolists, great and 
small, have no claim on econemic equity to a 
single penny. The presence of the peuple of 
London alone gives value to the site of Lon- 
dun. Sweep them away .:and. the “prairie 
value” that would remain would be the merest 
baugatelle. The people asa whole created 


where the carrion is there the vultures will be 
gathered together. 

‘“‘Remember (ah! my lord) how many per- 
sons-there are in all ranks of life who have 
sunk the savings of their jifetime in. such 
property, relying upon its safety as an invest- 
ment aud looking forward to a bonus. falling 
in sooner ‘or later.” Yea, a bonus squeezed. 
out of the Sweat and bleod and tears of the 
toiling inarticulate multitude, who have had 
no advocate, and whose “bitter ery” has for 
weary: generations cone up to heaven. .seem- 
ingly iu vain. ‘Thou shalt not steal” is in- 
deed a commandment.of universal obligation; 
but, in a society like ours, based on the theft 
by the few. of God’s good gifts to all. men 


-alive, it should always be inculeated in the 


form: Thou shalt not be stolen from. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


There can remain no doubt that some of the 
western states will revolt against the hich 
tariff which they have so leony and so erringly 
supported. The fall in the Liverpool price o,° 
wheat was the arousing fact. No tariff can 
uphold the value of farm producis. The Her 
aid has printed many interviews with leadiu 
farmers of. Iimois, lowa and Minnesota, and 
euch succeeding. conversation discovers the 
spread of disaifection._{Chicago Herald. 

As soon as the eyes of the landlords ara. 
open to the fact that the failures in Birming- 
ham are in a great measure attributable tothe 
exorbitant rents exterted from their tenants, 
we may expect better times; but until rents 
have been reduced to something like reason- 
able figures, failures will continue to. occur, 
till the signs. of “Fur Rent” will be placarded 


“on the door of. almost. every other. business 


these land values, and: to them in future, in- 


their corporate capacity, must rent be puid, 


not to the extent merely of £7,000,000, or any. 


fractional part of the whole itself. 

The aforesaid £16, 728,530 are the fund: out 
of which the Séar’s charwoman is to get her 
two pieces of sugar and many other good 
things besides. The people of London demand 


free light, free heat, free water, free transit 


by tram and-rail, free education, free libra- 
ries, free medicine, free sepuiture, ete., and 
they mean to have them. They know the 
source irem which these things can right- 
cously be provided, and to that source they 
are instinctively turning with ever increasing 
hope and resolution. ° 

The elder Mirabenu is said to have declared 
that Quesnay’s proposition: “AIL taxation 
should be ubolished sive a single tax (Vimpot 
unique) upon the net produce or rent of lard,” 
is “equal in utility to the invention of writing 
or the substitution uf money for barter,” and, 
if he did say so, he said well. ‘the protit 
(produce) of the land,” we are told-in. holy: 
writ, “is for all.” “The earth he bath given 
to the suns of.men”—to all the sons und not to 
a few pampered. favorites called “dukes,” 
“earls,” and “noble lords” because they are 
priviieged by laws of their own making to rob 
our charwoman of her second lump of sugar. 

I confess Tread the remarks attributed to 
Lord Hobhouse by the. Pall Mail Gazette inter- 
viewer with astonishment. His lordship is 
made to talk about the “owners” of land and 
‘reyersionary interests” in a style which 
would indicate that be uses juridicial nomen- 
clature in a sensc unkuown to English 
lawyers. ai 

There are, legally, no. owners of land in 
England. Even his grace of Westiminster 
can only hold an estate in land, which the 
grantor, the crown or state, can resume 
whenever it is ¢eemed for the benetit of the 
realm. That resumption should take place. 


“Sumetimes the property,” said, or-did not. 


say, his lordship, “is letp and re-let and sub- 
let, until there are aS many as six ur seven 
persons having reversionary interests in it 
between the occupier and the original free- 
holder,” and about these singular reversionary 
interests Lord Hubhouse is deeply exercised. 
But the re-letting and sub-letting fraternity 


can surely have no better claim to considera- 


tion than “‘the original treeholder® from whorn 
they derive their title to.share ir the vlunder 
of the community; and of the utter iniquity 
(inequity) of the freeholders’ position I will 
undertake in a subsequent paper to prove a 
demunstrationg tu the satisfaction of every 
candid mind among the 200,000 subscribers to 
the Star. The existence of Lord Hobhouse’s 
novel reversionarics instead of being an ar- 
gument against doing justice to our charwo- 


; ‘man isthe reverse. It merely proves that_ 


ne dit back 


debt.—-[Ci 


| represent a creat unus 
piness of theo p 


res, So Mmuebe \ 


- INUSCuINS, 


1 OU, us in ISSS, they pay 


house in the city.—[Birmingham, Ala., Chroni- 
cle. 

The time when the convention is to be held 
is of the first importance in starting the cam- 
paign properly, and the change in the date 
may be taken as indicating that the nomina- 
tions and the platform will be made with a 
regard for the principles on which the can- 
vass is to be conducted rather than with 
reference to what the opposition may do. 
The supporters of the Cleveland: administra- 
tion can afford to be bold aud ‘outspoken and. 
the first in the tield.—[Boston Post. 

‘When railway managers admit that in reg- 
ulating the amount of coal to. be mined 
nejther the consumers nor the miners are con- 
sidered; when it is known. that coal. which 
costs the company $1.50 a ton ab Schuylkill 
Haven is sold to the cousumer .at $6 or 36.50 
in Philadelphia, it becomes apparent that 
thereis something radically wroug. Whether 
itisin the power of congress to apply the 
remedy is another matter, but the public will 
profit by a thorough ventilation of the facts. 
—[Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 

The workers—the vast. majority of. this na- 
tion—have asked. that congress take the first 
step to free them froin the curse of monopoly. 
They have petitioned for the postal telegraph. 
Many politicians stood around on platforms 
previous to the last elections, saying with all 
their voices: ‘Just tell us what vou want, 
beloved workinemen, and we'll give it to you 
much quicker than a new party.” Very well, 
ye congressional wiudmills, we want the 
postal telegraph; and we are about to spot 
every mother’s son who votes against it— 
{Cincinnati United Labor Age. 

-The Massachusetts bureau of labor. statis- 
tics, without troubiing itself with the question 
how its figures affect the favorite protection- 
ist argument, presents to the legislature a re- 
port which sheds no little light upon the: sub- 
ject. From this report we learn that there 
are 816,470 wage earners who average 123 
months of idleness every year, and 241,389 
whose average period of idleness during the 
yearis 4.11 months. That is to say, a little 
more than 70 per cent of the labor of Massa- 
chusetts tinds steady employment all the year 
round, while nearly 30 per cent of it is un-~ 
employed for swre than four months in the 
year.—[Brooklyn Citizen. 

The New York ZJimes examines the policy 
of non-taxing personal property as adwsege= 
by Mayor Hewitt. That subject has bee’, 
considered on divers occasions in. this city, 


“and the opinions of so many thoughtful} men 


accord with those of New York’s mayor, that 
it is wise to put the whole tax of commercial 
communities on real estate. Seventeen years 
agoa New York commission, appoiced to 
revise tax laws, recommended the exemption: 
of perseunal property without avail. ayor 
Hewitt has been reinforeed by a report from 
the Maryland tux, commission, in which Pro- 
fessor Ely of Johns Hupkins university shows. 
the futility of trying to collect an. equitable | 
tax from. personal preperty.—[Bostca Trans- 
eript. Sagar : 
Mexico is about to borrow. $50,000,000 from: 
Berlin bankers. Mexico is one of the richest. 
countries in the world. livin. soi! and in the 
so-called. precious me . ¥f Dies, who is - 
cailota great stutesn uid. instead of 
caulting upon Bertin fur capital, tap. some of 
the exhaustiess reseurces.of the Aztec hills he 
would soon be master ef fifty times fifty mil- 
ions in-canital, and bis penpte would be free 
frem the tux of the bond holders. ~The blind- 
ness of this rujer and this. nation. is only. 
equaled: by our own: With mountains, lined 
With solid silver: we gave the whole thing 
away toa fev sand are now buy- 
Ths us ib up im 
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box. Itis the duty | 
toa mininnun the opportunities for fraud: upom 
the citizen or the improper intluencing of his 


choice. Itis a general and local scandal thas 
-the expenses of the candidate have crown 
beyond the means of the peor and honest. 


min. No system can. bericht: or. safe 


‘under Which the treasuries of the opposing 


parties must be tilled with sums so. vast. that 
they equal the greats accumurations ef prose — 
perous corporations. The bailots should be = 
printed: by the state’ ane ributed at the — 
public cost, under conditions winch would en= 
able the most igneran. Vuter to select his 
ticket without help, wud deposit it with no one 
kuuwing its contents tut: himself. Then, as 
the republic grows in power and - population, 
its sufety and perpetuity will -be assured by 
Keeping pure the channels through which 
the ever increasing millions of freeman with 
more Majestic and impressive force express 
their will.—[Chauncey Depew’s Union league 
speech, Chicago. wee 






































“An aidarty gentioman lived, 

Skis sues botio pile by the burglary trade 
and goodness ef heart 

Sindtan very mob liked ty the folks of 


‘Many years be had worked te provide fer old 


. age, 
‘When no longer ts burgling could he engage 
Assiduous toil be was ce'er knows to shirk, 
| Aud in fact took a laudable pride in his work. 
Some burglars are botcbes, and bungie a job, 
And others with so little caution will rob 
That arrest and detections are apt to ensue, 
And they get into trouble whatever they do. 
‘Shere are those who “diow in™ all the 
Beedle they get, 
An teprovidest, drunken, extravagant set; 
‘Sake no thought for the morrow, but spend 
amacney free, 
4nd consume every penny they make in a 


ae apres. 
Rot eo with our friend;“he was thrifty and 


wise; 
By steady hard work he determined to rise; 
Zo provide for the future he he!d it a duty, 
ad always with prudence invested his booty. 
- Body “oil, thrift and -temperance"—as any 


ewe can, 
48 length be took rank asa real “self-made 
saan.” 
Retired from business, at ease he lived then, 
A ahining example to rising young men. 


As be left no relations, no children, or wife, 
He bequeathed all his funds to benevolent 


ends, 
ded was mourned by a very large circle of 
friends. 


@eme bair-brained people—more foolish than 
bad, 


Have started a very ridiculous fad— 
‘They tell us that burgling houses by nicht, 
- Tends to injure socicty, and cannot be right: 


‘They say that it robs the industrious man, 
‘To earich those who live on a different plan: 
They cali the poor hard-working burgiar a 


spoiler, 
‘Whe appropriates wealth that is wrung from 


the toiler. 

Ja this little sketch I've endeavored to'show, 

From the facts of the case, that this cannot 
be so 

To prove that the burglar is far from a curse, 

As without him the social conditivun were 
worse. 

3f men did not often get rich in this way, 

- Could they give and spend inoney so lavishly, 
sayf 

Were the practiced abolished, will, some one 
tell how, © 

bey could charities, churches and missions 
endow! 

Till the peopie who talk anti-burglary cant, 

Casa show who'd supply such a recognized 


want, 

And furnish the wealth which the burglars 
now make, : 

The world little stock in their nonsense will 
take. 


“‘S8E TAX ON BUILDINGS. 


. The recent message of Mayor Hewitt to 
_ the New York board of aldermen urging 
the abrogation of taxes on personal prop- 
erty deserves a consideration not likely to 
be given to it by the body to whic!: it was 
addressed. The proposition runs counter 
to the prejudices of many, but no one can 
deny the practical failure of all anempts 
to levy a proporiionate tax on personal 
property. Governor Hiil in his latest 
meesage urges the legisiature to make 
farther provision for a large increase in 
the assessed value of such property, but 
he pradently refrains from attempting to 
point out a practicable method for secur- 
ing the object sought. Tie truth is that 
all human experience is against such a 
system, and common sense demands that 
it shall be abandoned. The declaration 


that a failure to tax personal property | 


permits those claiming the largest meas- 
ure of protection from the state to escape 
their just share of the public burden is not 
justified by experience, tor it has been 
found that a fairlv assessed tax on real 
estate reaches every citizen of a commu- 
agity and falls 2s arule most heavily on 
those who have most. So far a this is 
not true, the failure of equitable adjust- 
ment of public burdens througi a tax on 
real estate is due to tie neglect to carry to 
its logical conclusion the proposal to ex- 
empt the products of industry from tax- 
ation. The argument in the mayor's mes- 
eage that the abolition of taxes on personal 
property will stimulate the concentration 
of wealth in New York. and, by making 
the city richer, enable its people to bear 
more easily the taxation on real estate is 
g@sound one, but it is not pushed by Mr. 
Hewitt to its lozical conclusion. 
The annual valuation of taxable prop- 
erty in the city for the year 1887 was 
— 61,007,640,633, of which $1,254,491,549 was 
assessed on lands and buildings and $253,- 
146,814 on personal property. The in- 
crease On real estaie was $50,550,784 and 
on personai property $36,121,593, giving a 
total increase of $86,672,377. The per- 
oentage of increase on personal property 
ts much greater than that on real estate, 
yet it 1s evident ata glance that the val- 
uation of personal property is still ridicu- 
lously inadequate. In commenting on this 
in his message the mayor said that his at- 


tention had been calied to specific under | 


waluations by certain commissioners, but 
op careful examination of the facts he 
had concluded that no good results could 
be had by removing the officers complained 
of, since new officers would find them- 
selves compelled to pursue the same course. 
Asa matier of fact, the ways in which 
personal property can be removed beyond 
the jurisdiction of lova! tax officers ure so 
mumerous that the latter are practically 
ed to make just about such valua- 
tions of the property as its owner will g@p- 
sentto have made. The inevitable effect 
_ of such an arrangement is to pave the way 
for falsehoods among tax payers and cor- 
ruption on the part of tax officers. 
The annual report of the commissioners 
of taxes and assessments, made July 1, 1887, 
shows that the increase of $50,550,784 in 


the real estate assessment over that of the 


street) and the East river. 
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year was distributed frregularly 
ughout the whole city, ranging from 
$180,702 in the Fourth ward to $24,061,575 
im the Twelfth ward. The principal in- 
crease was in the last named ward, which 
includes the whole northern part of Man- 
hattan island from Eighty-sixth street to 
Spuyten Duyvel creek, and embraces all 
Harlem. The next largest increase was in 
the Nineteenth ward, which embraces all 
that part of the city east of Eighth avenue 
and Central park between Fortieth and 
Eighty-sixth streets, and the next was in 
the Twenty-second ward, which includes 
the corresponding territory west of Eighth 
avenue and Central park. The Fourth 
ward, where there was the least increase 
in value, is bounded by Ferry and Cath- 
erine streets, Park row (formerly Chatham 
It will thus be 
seen that the great increase in value was 
in that portion of the island north of 
Fortieth street. The report says that the 
increase in valuations was ‘‘chiefly at- 
tributable to the erection and completion 
of new buildings and the appreciation of 
real estate.” To what other causes it 
could have been attributed it would be diffi- 
cult to say. The total number of new 
buildings, given in the report by wards, 
was 8,568, and this figure, the commission- 
ers say, is incomplete because it ‘“‘does not 
embrace many new buildings where old 
ones have been demolished and where new 
ones are in progress.” 

The report thus continues: 

In the Twenty-second ward 668 new build- 
ings and an increase in the assessed valua- 
tions of about $10,000,000 indicates that there 
has been only a small iucrease iu the assess- 
ment of the land, while in the Twelfth ward 
1,500 new buildings and an increase in the 
assessed values of over $24,000,000 would in- 
dicate that a very large increase has been 
made in the jand; and in the Nineteenth ward 
an increase of nearly $7,000,000 with only 871 
new buildings would indicate a still greater 
increase in the old valuation, which is probably 
not the case, as the buildings are of a more 
costly character. Out of the 113 new build- 
ings in the Twenty-fourth ward only one was 
brick and cast about $4,500, the others being 
frame and baving an average assessment of 
21,000 each. In the Twenty-third ward there 
are 285 new buildings, about oue-half of which 
are brick, having an average assessment of 
$3,000 each, the other half being frame with 
an average asses: nent of $500 each. 

We have here but two instances, both in 
the annexed district north of the Harlem 
river, in which any attempt is made to in- 
dicate how far the increased assessment is 
due to the erection of new buildings. The 
mutter is one deserving more careful con- 
sideration and investigation. The com 
missioners atiempt to guess at the con- 
necuon between building operations and 
Increased assessmenis in the Twelfth, 
Nineteenth and Twenty-second wards, but 


; their conjectures have no value since they 


do not agree with the figures. The build- 
ing bureau puts the number of new build- 
ings erected during the year 1886 at 4,097 
and values them at $58,750.733, and the 
number for 1887 at 4,374, valued at $67,- 
068,020. It also reports alterations and im- 
provements costing nearly $14,000,000 
during the twovears. As these figures are 
based on the estimates of architects and 
builders submitted at the time the applica- 
tion for a permit is made, they cannot be 
depended on as an accurate statement of 
the cost of buildings, but they certainly 
indicate that the value of new buildings 
erected between July 1, 1886, and July 1, 
1887, must have formed a very important 
element in the increased assessment of 
real estate. If in considering the report 
of the tax commissioners we were to 
assume that the whole increase is due to 
the erection of new bufldings, and esti- 
mate on that basis the cost of each struct- 


1 ure, we should find that in the Twelfth 


ward it would be $16.04, in the Nineteenth 
$138,107, and in the Twenty-second $14,756. 
There is little if anything in these figures 
to indicate that a greater increase was 
mace in the valuation of bare land in the 
Twelfth than in the Nineteenth ward. In 
fact the specilic statements by the com- 
missioners as to the value of new build- 
ings in the annexed district afford the only 
evidence given in the report that the whole 
increase in the assessment is not due to the 
erection of new buildings.: 

The tax commissioners give the number 
of new buildings by assessment districts, 
which districts, in some instances, embrace 
several wards, and in others only one. 
Assuming that the whole increase in the 
assessment is due to the erection of new 
buildings, the average cost ef each new 
building in the several districts would be 
as follows: 


Number of Cost of 


Increased new build- each build- 


Wards. assessment, 


7,10, 11. 18, 10... ce 

8, 9, 14, 15... -ccccees 

24,081,575 
355,202 


16... .ccccecee cocvece 
18. 00 ccweeceene econo 


19. ev eeeesee C2OeG0ee8 
2, Qlissisdvccscscesc 
238. .ca00 eeecvarcosse® 


2h. 2000 scvegeoveccs® 


$14,168 

These variations in value are not re- 
markabie, since the first district includes 
the whole city south of Canal street, where 
none but costly business buildings are 
erected, the third district the territory be- 
tween Canal and Fourteenth streets from 
the Bowery to the North river, the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first wards the whole 
area between the East and North rivers 
from Twenty-sixth to Fortieth streets, and 
the Twelfth, Nineteenth and Twenty-sec- 
ond wards, the whole island north of 
Fortieth street. The four districts show- 
ing a low average value of new buildings 
lie, one on the east side between the Bow- 
ery and the East river and Catharine and 
Fourteenth streets, another on the west 
side between Fourteenth and Twenty- 
sixth streets and the other two north of 
the Harlem. The first of them is notably 
the region of tenement houses and rook- 
eries. The variation in the value of land 
in the several districts also corresponds 
with the variations in the value of build- 
ings erected there. For instance, in the 
first district the total assessment is $234,- 
903,478 while in the second district, with a 
larger area, itis but $95,908,449. Costly 
buildings only are as a rule erected on 
high priced land. Taking all the facts to- 
gether it can besafely assumed that, what- 
ever the increase here and there in the 
valuation of unimproved propetty, the in- 
creased assessment in the city fell short of 
the actual value of the new buildings 
erected, and a comparison of the figures of 


Whole city..... 


the building bureau with those of the tax 
commissioners show that this is always 
the case. During the fifteen years from 
1878 to 1887, inclusive, the aggregate in- 
crease in assessment was $477,- 
885,264, while during the same pe- 
riod the building bureau reported 
the value of new buildings at $491,145, 251, 
and the walue of betterments and repairs at 
$63,781,508, making a total of $554,926, 759. 
Unfortunately these figure do not truly 
represent the actual cost of buildings and 
improvements, since, as has been said, 
they are based on the applications of 
builders and the estimates of the archi- 
tects, and the officers of the bureau say 
that owing to failures, abandonment of 
plans and delay in work, the total number 
of new buildings as reportrd by the bureau 
is- usually about twenty-two per cent more 
than the number actually erected. If this 
deduction were made from the reported 
cost of new buildings for the past fifteen 
years it would leave a valuation of $4383,- 
207,820, which is but little short of the 
total increase in the assessment for that 
period, while the fact is that the deduction 
for uncompleted buildings ought not to be 
so great for the longer period, and the ad- 
ditions to taxable values included in the 
items of betterments and repairs would 
bring the total value of buildings up to a 
sum considerably in excess of the aggre- 
gate increase in assessments. It seems 
to me unquestionable that the value of 
buildings erected during the past fifteen 
years exceeded the total increase in the as- 
sessed value of real estate during that 
period, and that the increase in the valua- 
tion of bare ground that has been made 
during that time has been compensated by. 
a lowering of the assessment on dilapidated 
and decaying, improved property. 
Thiggdemo strates that the enormous 
increase in taxation during the past fifteen 
years has fallen almost exclusively on 
those who have had the enterprise and 
public spirit to erect needed structures, 
and that the system of taxation which 
thus imposes a heavy fine on the erection 
of new buildings encourages the holding 
vacant of building lots for speculative 
purposes while it puts a premium on the 
preservation of those dilapidated and de- 
caying structures that are the special 
curse of the tenement house districts. 
Further examination into the workings of 
this strange and deplorable system shows 
that this result is deliberately brought 
about, the assessors invariably discrimi- 
nating against improved property and in 
favor of the holding of vacant land. Last 
April eighteen lots belonging to the estate 
of the late President Arthur, and situated 
on 147th street, between Tenth and St. 
Nicholas avenues, were sold at auction for 
$95,475, an average price of $5,300 per lot. 
They were assessed at $1,500 each—that is 
twenty-eight per cent of their auction 
value. An examination made at that 
time to see if this was a fair test of the 
proportion borne by assessed values showed 
that vacant lots sold at auction at the real 
estate exchange were assessed at from 31 
to 48 per cent of their auctior price while 
improved property was assessed at from 
54 to 735 percent of its auction value. If 
is generally understood that it is the aim 
of the assessors to value improved prop- 
erty at two-thirds of its true worth and 
vacant lots at one-half their actual worth. 
An even greater discrimination is made in 
favor of those who hold tracts of land that 
they have not yet divided into building 
lots. 
The result of this discrimination can be 
seen by tracing its operation on two ad- 
joining vacant lots worth, say, $20,000 
each. They would be assessed at $190,000 
each, and at the tax rate for 1887, .0216, 
each would pay £2186. Let us suppose that 
the owner of one of these lots determines 
to build a house on it costing $10,000. The 


| assessor will promptly take note of the 


improvement and apply the system al- 
readv described to the new valuation. The 
two properties will thenceforth be taxed 
as follows: : 


Unimproved Improved 
property. ; property. 
Land.....cccccceseeee $20,000 Land........... sooee SW) 


. Assessment at two 
half its value $10,000 = thirds its value... $26,000 
Tax at .0216.......... $216 Tax at .0216 $152 

Though the enterprising builder has in- 
creased the value of his property but one- 
third, he will find that bis tax has been 
doubled, because in the new assessment the 
land as well as the house will be valued at 
two-thirds of its probable selling price. 
He is thus subjected to a fine for adding 
to the wealth of the community. Now 
and then, perhaps, the owner of the va- 
cant lot may be subjected to a slight in- 
crease in assessment on the ground that 
his neighbor's activity has added some- 
thing to the value of his own lot, but the 
proportion remains about as stated in the 
illustration. Such asystem is against pub- 
lic policy, and tends to restrict building 
operations, thus forcing up rents and pro- 
moting overcrowding. 

The assumption in this illustration that 
the building is worth but half the price 
of thelandis not made merely for pur- 
poses of convenience, but isa moderate 
estimate of the relative value of buildings 
and land in the built up portion of the 
city. Itis quite common to assume that 
these values are nearly equal, but there 
is no warrant for such an assiimption. 
Only high priced btildings, except for 
some teniporary purpose, ure erected on 
costly ground. Even the most valuable 
of down-town business buildings are worth 
asaruleless than the ground on which 
they are built. Some of the finest business 
structures in the world have been erected 
on the tract of sixteen acres formorly 
known as “the Shoemaker’s field,” and ex- 
tending eastward from Broadway half a 
block beyond William street and southerly 
from Ann street to Maiden lane. The new 
building of the Mutual life insurance com- 
pany is situated on this tract and it is one 
of the few buildings that exceed in value 
the land on which they are built. While 
Wall street was the northern boundary of 
New York city, the shoemakers, who then 
tanned their own leather, were driven out 
into the country to do their tanning, and 
these sixteen acres were given to five of 
them foratan yard. In 1696 the lands 
were divided into five parts, one of which 
became the property of John Harberdinck, 
“merchant and cordwainer.” This prop- 
erty was bequeathed by Harberdinck to 


Assessment at one- 


the Protestant Dutch church of the city of 
New York, which still retains it. The 
church draws at least $120,000 a year in 
ground rents from this fifth part of 
the old field, and the whole property 
must now be yielding easily $600,000 in 
ground rents to its various owners. The 
bare ground is therefore worth $12,000,- 
000. Noone examining the property will 
estimate that the buildings taken alto- 
gether are worth half of that sum. The 


Evening Post building stands on ground. 


leased from the Dutch church at an annual 
ground rent of $31,000 for twenty-one 
years, to be increased at the renewal of 
the lease to $35,000, an averaye of $33,000 
a year for forty-two years. This indicates 
that the land is valued at $660,000 and the 
building is probably not worth more than 
half that sum, A much smnaller lot on the 
corner of Broadway and John street was 
recently leased by the same estate to 
Austin Corbin for a ground rent of $18,000, 
the lessee contracting to erect thereon a 
building to cost $200,000. This is, of 
course, only a little more than half the 
value of the lot, which is $060,000. These 
buildings, when the second is completed, 
will be much more costly structures than 
any of those between them facing on 
Broadway, and, keeping these facts in 
mind, a look at those two blocks will con- 
vince wny observer that even on lower 
Broadway the land must be worth more 
than twice as much as the buildings 
erected on it. Taking the tractéas a 
whole this is even more appurent. and it is 
therefore a safe assumption that in the 
business portion of the city the land is 
worth twice as much as the buildings. 
The illustration given as to the resuits of 
the existing system of taxation hold good, 
therefore, as to the whole city. Where 
the building is worth more than half the 
value of the land the injustice is, however, 
even greater. 

There is one simple but sufficient remedy 
that will put an end to this injustice, and 
that remedy is totake the tax off build- 
ings. In order to do this a new assess- 
ment must be made under alaw that will 
compel the assessors to value every inch of 
land within the city limits at its actual 
seiling price. Until this is done these 
values cannot be accurately ascertained, 
but even from the insufficient data at hand 
it is possible to arrive at an approximation 
of land values that is sufticiently accurate 
to serveas a basis for caleulating the rate 
of taxation under such asystem and show- 
ing its results. It would, of course, be 
obviously unfair to base any estimate of 
the value of the 26,500 acres of land within 
the city limits on the revenues derived 
from the sixteen acres once constituting 
“the Shoemaker’s field.” There is, how- 
ever, another corporate estate. that does 
offer a singularly fuir basis for a reasonable 
estimate. The Randall farm of twenty- 
one acres was bequeathed in 1801 by 
Robert Richard Randull to trustees to pro- 
vide for the establishment and maintenance 
of Sailors’ Snug Harbor. The estate lies 
in the heart of the city, and extends from 
a point on Fourth avenue above Tenth 
street by an irregular lne toa point on 
Fifth avenue below Ninth street, thence 
down Fifthavenue to Waverly place, along 
that place one block and thence back, by 
another irrecular line, to Fourth avenne 
above Eighth street and up Fourth 
avenue to the place of beginning. 

he northern line crosses Broadway at 
Tenth street and the southern line crosses 
it at Astor piace. On the property stand 
Stewart’s uy town store, the Sinclair 
house, the large clothing house at Broad- 
way and Astor piace, Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 
bookstore, Daniels’s dry goods store, the 
Brevoort house, wrow of handsome resi- 
dences on North Washington square and 
a few other notable buildings, but the 
greater part of the twenty-one acres is 
covered with three and four story private 
dwellings and boarding houses and a num- 
ber of retail shops. The Broudway prop- 


erty is less valuable than similar property 


south of Grand street or north of Union 
square. The private residences on Wash- 
ington square and Fifth avenue are less 
valuable then similar residences further up 


. the last named avenue, while the remain- 


ing property in the tract stands as to value 
midway between that in the districts in- 
habited by the poor and those occupied by 
the well-to-do people who live on the num- 
vered streets from Twenty-third to Forty- 
second streets. The property is acknowl- 
edged by all whose attention has been di- 
rected to the subject as fairly representing 
the average value of the whole body of 
real estate lying below Forty-second street. 

As this is a ground rent estate held by 
trustees for a public purpose, we have 


‘some definite facts on which to base an 


estimate, the law requiring a public re- 
port of revenues and expenditures. The 
revenues of the estate increased from 
$4,243 in 1806 to $325,092.50 in 1886, of 
which last sum $298,127 wus derived from 
rents. This was increased by the falling 
in of leases, and the ground rents derived 
from the tract in 1887 were more than 
$300,000, showing the actual value of the 
land to be over $6,000,000, on which the 
tenants paid not only a ground rent of 
five per cent, but aiso city -tuxes at .0216 


on two-thirds of the total value of both 


houses and lands, which, as has been 
shown, would muke the assessment about 
equa! to the value of the land alone. Thus 
these people after paying ground rents to 
the amount. of $300,000 a year pay city 
taxes amounting to $129,600. Under a 
system of taxation that exempted build- 
ings from assessment their taxes would 
not be increased, and would probabiy be 
lowered, and Lhose of them holding long 
leases woud be encouraged to build. 

The whole area included within the city 
limits of New York is 26,500 acres, of 
which 14,000 ucres are on Manhattan 
island, and 3,005 of these he south of 
Forty-second street. The 21 acres of the 
Randail furm constitute therefore the one 
one hundred and eighty-sixth part of the 
urea below Forty-second street. «As this 
part is worth $6,000,000, the bare land be- 


‘low Forty-second street is worth 186 times 


$6,006,060, or $1,116,000,000. The assess- 
ment shows that about forty per cent of 
the total value of real estate lies above 
Forty-second street, which would indicate 
that the value of ail bare land in the city 
is about $1,860,000,000. This shows that, 
taking the city as « whole, the bare land is 
actually worth more than the present as- 
sessed value of land and buildings, and a 


-investnient. 


to make itself felt. 


simple calculation will show that if it 
were assessed at its selling value a tax 
rate of .0174 would yield a sum larger 
than that now obtained by ao tax rate of 
.0216 on an assessment of $1,254,491,549. 
Apply this rate to the two lots already 
cited by way of illustration and we shail 
see the results of the change. At present 
the vacgnt lot worth $20,000 is assessed at 
$10,000, .and pays a tax of $216, and the 
house and lot together, worth $30,000, pay 
a tax of $482, the total tax on both prop- 
erties being $648. Under the system pro- 
posed each lot would be assessed at its true 
value—$20,000, and the tax on each would 
be $848, yielding $696 on both properties. 
There would be asaving in taxes to the 
owner of the improved property of $54 a 
year, while the tax on the vacant lot 
would be advanced $132 a year. The in- 
crease in revenue thus shown would not 
be general throughout the city, for, in the 
instance supposed, the vucant lot is in the 
improved portion of the city and above 
the general average value of vacant.lots. 
In this case the property taken for the pur- 
pose of illustration consists of two lots of 
land worth together four times as much as 
the building erected on one of them, 
whereas the fuct probably is that in the 
city as a whole the land is worth between 
two and three times as much as the azgre- 
gate value of the buildings. lience, 
though the increase of taxation on 
vacant lots would be general, it would 
not be so notable in the districis 
where buildings are scarce us it would be 
in the instance cited, and the total of taxes 
would not be increased. Such instances 
as that used in illustration are by no means 
rare, however, in the built up portion of 
the city and they serve as welj as any to 
show the results of exempting buildings 
from taxation. The two properties would 
now pay the same tax, that on the im- 
proved property being lessened and that 
on the vacant Ict being sensibly increased. 
Holding land idle for arise would at once 
become less profitable, and’ the advance in 
selling value would have to be very rapid 
indeed te make good the interest on the 
investment and the largely increased 
iaxes. In the instance cited the owner of 
the house and lot worth $30,000 could at 
a very moderate estimate readily rent the 
property for $2,500 a year. But of this 
he must at present pay $432 a year in 


taxes, and, allowing $268 for maintenance - 


and insurance, he would still have left 
$1,800, or six per cent interest on his total 
investment. The reduction of $84 in his 
tnuxes under the new system would doubt- 
less be added to bis profits until competi- 


tion compelled him to remit it to the 


tenant. 

On the other hand the addition of $132 
to the tax on the vacant lot would be so 
sensibly felt by the speculator who was 
holding it idle that it would bring a pres- 
sure on him to build or to sell to some one 
who would doso, He would be under an 
annual expense of $1,200 for interest and 
$348 for tuxes, or $1,548, all out-go, while 
his neighbor would be enjoying whatever 
advantage the speculator was receiving 
from the increase in land values while re- 


ceiving interest on his investment and- 


something more. The result would be 
that even those who wished to invest in 
lands for the sake of securing the increase 
in values due to the growth of population 
would find that they could not profitably 
do so unless they put the land to use dur- 
ing the period of waiting. The effect on 
those specuiators who make a business of 
buying and selling land without any 
thought of holding it for any great length 
of time, might and probably would be em- 
barrassing, but that is a matter that only 
eoncerns such persons. Iam not aware 
of any real service that they have ren- 
dered to the public that would justify them 
in asking that we should forego the advan- 
tage of a great and beneficent reform for 
their sake. 


The effect of the change in the case: o 


cited would doubtless be to cause the 


erection of another $10,000 house on the } 
) whole 
is thrown on those who have the enter- © 
prise to engage in building operations, — 


vacant lot. One result of this would 
probably be thatthe owner of the house 


already built would renrit to bis tenant the. 


uearly $100 saved on his tax bill, thus 
miking the rent $2,400-a year, there now 
being two houses where before there was 
but one, and after. this concession the 
owner wouid still retain six per cent on his 
But money safely invested. 
cannot now command six per cent ‘inter- 
est. Capital is eager to invest in good 
mortgages at four per cent and in govern- 
ment bonds at three per cent. The forc- 
ing into use of Jand now held ‘vacant 
would greatly promote building operations 
and capital would tend toward investment 


in that form of industry so long as the: 


assurance of a clear income of four. per 
cent from such investment continued. 
Enterprising builders could easily boriw. 
money for building operations and land 
owners would be Jess ready than they now 
are to raise their price with each: sue- 
cessive inquiry by a possible purchaser. 
On the contrary, they would be forced to 
devise scliemes to induce people to buildon 
even such Jand as they still desired to hold 
for arise. Capitalists seeking investmenis 
would also be tempted to enter so promis- 
ing a tield for themselves. Ail these 
things would tend to force down the al- 
Jlowance of six per cent on the investment 
to tour per cent,and in the case cited, instead 


of $1,800 on a $80,000 property, the interest | 


would be $1,2U0, a decrease of S€U0, or one- 
fourth on the $2,400 rent paid- by the ten- 
aunt after the new system had first begun 


exaggeration. Lhe ground rents alone, 
over and above taxes, must be at least 


$75,120,000 at current rates, and the hire |. 


of houses in addition would easily bring 
the total paid by New York tenants up. to 
$100,000,000 a year. A reduction of one- 


fourth in this would amount to $25,000,0u0 | 


annual saving, asum but about $10,00u,- 
000 short of the total estimated expense of 
conducting the city government during 
the year 1888. j : a 

Of course, practical experience might 
fall short of a result so wonderful, but 
there car be no question that the tendency 
would be toward the multiplication of 
houses and cheaperrents. Tliesuggestion. 
that the increased taxes on land would 


cause a reduction in its selling price and a. 


corresponding increase in the tax rate, in 


Georgia Correspondent 
. The jailat Thomasville was not near large 


What a reduction of: 
twenty-five per cent in rents to the people | | 
of New York would mean it is difficult to |! 
state without appearing to indulre in wild 


given bis choice; he must leave or 


order that the necessary amount might be 
collected, does not in the least militate 
against the theory advanced in this article. 
Such a result would only increase the de 
sire to bring the land into use, and there is 
no reason to suppose that if the whole 
island of Manhattan were built upon ten- 
ants could not be found who would gladly 
pay the ground tax anda good interest on 
the cost of the buildings. The exemption 
of buildings from taxation cannot fail tc 
lower rents, since it would not merely re- 
move one of the present obstacles to build- 
ing operations, but it would creatly stinu- 
late the multiplication of stores and dwell- 
ings. An increusein the tax on the land 
could not be shifted to the tenants, be- 
cause, as we have seen, the effect of such 
increase would be to compel the use of any 
land still held idie at the time of its im- 
position. A tax on houses, on the 
other hand, like any other tax 
on the products of industry, clearly 
tends to limit production until the 
price rises to a figure that will cover both 
cost and tax. Furthermore, the removal 
of the tax on buildings will encourage im- 
provement in a portion of the city now, in 
spite of its proximity to great business 
thoroughfares, given over to crowded tene- 
ment houses and unsightly rookeries. That 
portion of the city lying between Four- 
teenth and Catherine streets, and east of 
Broadway, is as well situated for whole- 
sale business as any other, yet if is very 
largely given up to the meanest kinds of | 
tenements, such as are found on Mott and 
Mulberry streets, and even on Crosby street 
within a short block of Broadway. Assess- 
ments remain low and improvements mea- 
ger in the greater part of the district sim- 
ply because overcrowding has been made 
profitable there; and the erection of a better 
class of buiidings would largely increase 
assessments and taxes. The transfer of 
taxes to land in this district would facilitate 
the widening of Eim street, lead, possibly, 
to the opening of other thoroughfares, and 
encourage the erection of business build- 
ings. Such a change would do ‘much 
toward improving the health and morals 
of the city. 
~ The effect of tie simple change that I 
propose will be to cause the land in all 
parts of the city to be put to the best and 
most profitable use. It will cause build- 
ings to spring up all over the island, and 
tend to substitute business houses for tene- 
ments jin all the lower,parts of the city; 
and when the whole island is once covered 
with buiidings and necessary public parks. — 
the movement toward the ennexed dis- 
trict will be natural and uniform, and it, 
too, will be regularly Suilt up and it will 
at once pay to give it as good facilities for 
communication with the other parts of the 
city as are now enjoyed by Harlem. . 
The system is one demanding no revo-— 
lutionary change in our methods of taxa- 
tion. Itis the settled policy of the state 
and city to throw the chief burden of tax- 
ation for local purposes on real estate. 
The attempt to include personal property 
in the assessment has practically failed. 
Mayor Hewitt's argument that the aban- 
donment of this attempt will so add to the 
concentration of wealth in New York that 
real estate values will rise, applies with 
much greater force to the proposition to” 
relieve buildings from taxation. I have. 
shown that there seems to be a studied de- 
sign under the existing system to dis-— 
courage building operations, but that, not-. 
withstanding this, the numerous buildings 
erected during the past fifteen years have. 
had to bear the whole increase in taxa- 
tion. Is. it not, therefore, clear that 
a reversab of this policy would, by stimu- 
lating building, make the land easily able 
to bear largely increased taxation if such. 


| became necessary? When the whole area 


within the city limits shall have been built 


up it cannot matter to real estate owners 
whether the taxes are levied on lands and — 
-houses. or on land alone. 


Meanwhile, — 
during the period of the city’s growth, 
is'.a matter of serious concern 
to the community that nearly the 
burden of increased taxation 


Such a sysiem is unequal and unjust. It 


,; puts @ fine on enterprise and encourages 


sloth and inaction. It promotes no good 


-end, and, in the interest of a very few, 
miilitates against the obvious interests of 


the business men and the working people. » 
All. these taings can be remedied by ~ 
the simple expedient of exempting build- — 
ings from taxation. The change thus_ 
brought about would have the most im- 
portant and far reaching results. It would 
open new opportuuities for the safe and 
beneficent investment of capital. It would: 
give active employment to a numerous 
body of mechanics and laborers. & 
lower the taxes of the man who fives in — 

his own house and reduce the rents of all. 
who hire houses, flats or stores. It would 
tend to the destruction. of rookeries, and, — 
by scattering population over a wider area, | 
it would relieve overcrowding. Atatime. _ 
when public attention is directed to thein- 
cidental results of taxation it ought not ta — 

be difficult to.secure consideration of the 


| eftect of exempting houses from the taxes 


now levied upon them. 
Me a Wa T. CRroaSDALE, 
eres Tee ee ee ee mw oe 
Yurd Charity” in ‘Another 
Shape. : 
Home Journal. ~ 


Tie use Wood 


enough uatila new plan of punishment was 
adupted.. The colored roughs committed 
Tenses for the very purpose of getting 


into prison, and in that way obtaining foo 


and sheiter, und atthe same time “doin nuf- 
ee so now. The town council met and 
ithe resolution that. prisoners should 
p Work, and thatis how the “chain 
ne into existence. You will see 
colored men repairing the roads and 
imother public works on the high- 
ey Wear a striped uniform after the 
ailing fashion at cur Sing Sing. The two 
0 hman are held close enough to- 
‘iron chains to prevent the action of 
bat vet oulford him sufficient frea- 
move about and make himself 

ho pick oand shovel. 


adopted with a degree of success 


populated districts of northern state 


give Thomasville a wide berth. Lf ong of the 
genus unwittingly wanders that way he is 

; { join the 
chain gaug and work for thirty days, 












































































































































































































































It would 


The proposition to be discussed in thisarticle 
Is ti.»t the first step toward the adoption of 
the Heary George theory—which herein Texas 
és the passage of a constitutional amendment, 
exempting personal property and improve- 
gnents on land from taxation and requiring all 
‘direct taxes to be ievied on land values only— 
would result in reducing taxes on farms and 
Jpomesteads from twenty to cichty per cent 
anoually without in any way increasing the 
- burdens of indirect taxation, while the relief 
afforded by exempting all produots of industry 
from taxation would wonderfully stimulate 
every enterprise giving employment to labor. 
_ By the excmption of improvements on land 
from taxation is meant the exemption from 
taxation of all valucs placed upon land by the 
application to it of human industry, such as 
walues resulting from breaking up the wild sod, 
clearing land aud reducing it to cultivation, 
gas well as such improvements as fences and 
‘buildings. It means the collection of no more 
tax on farms and bomesteads than is collected 
from unimproved vacant lots and lands ad 
joining of equal value, exclusive of improve- 
. gents. 

The first step is the practical matter to be 
‘discussed at present, and in considering it one 
peed not inquire into any of the succeeding 

steps, nor inquire asto whether it would be 
just or expedient to raise the tax on land 
. walues to the point at which the community 
would appropriate for the ood of all the en- 
tire unearned increment produccd by all. 

{tis urged as un objection to the first step 
- that if personal property and improvements 

on land were exempt from taxation, and if 
gpeculators were made to pay as much in 
‘taxes for the privilege of excluding capital 
and labor from the use of land, as farmers, 
merchants and manufacturers are required to 
‘pay for the privilege of employing labor on 
lands of equa! value, the owners of improved 
veal estate would in the end have a greater 
tax bill to scttle than before, because, it is 
urged, no one could then afford to hold land 
in idleness and pay the increased tax on it, 
and hence, that all vacant land would at 
once revert to the staie for non-payment of 
‘taxes, thereby compelling the owners of im 
proved lands to bear, in addition to present 
tuxes, all that portion of the burden now 
diorne by land speculators and land monop- 
lists. 
- In other words it is urged as an objection 
that the first step, even, toward the realiza- 
tion of the George theory would soeffectually 
destroy every species of land monopoly that 
every unoccupied tract of land, business or 
wesidence lot, every unused coal bed, mineral 
deposit, water privilege or wharf frontage in 
the state, would at ounce beconie free to the 
first comer who wanted to use it badly enough 
‘to be willing to pay a little higher tax on it 
than is now required of its present owner. 
_. Let us see if this would really be true. 
itis an accepted fact in political economy 
thatin auy extended community about half 
wf the property valuation is in personal prop- 
erty and in improvements on land; that is to 
say, in values attaching to products of human 
industry, while the other half isin the land 
‘itself, exciusive of anything done to it by the 
hand of man; the values last referred to, 
which are defined as “land values,” being 
piaced upon land by the common energy and 
enterprise of the entire community, the same 
resulting from the presence of population and 
-ancreasing with the increase of population. It 
» therefore follows that if we were to exempt 
personal property and improvements on land 
from taxation, it would simply be necessary, 
in order to raise the present revenue derived 
from direct taxation, to double the amount of 
taxes now collected from land values. In 
other words we would have to increase the 


percentage of the tax until a point was | 


reached ut which the revenue derived from 
the tax ona tract of vacant land would be 
abort twice as great as under the present 
system. 

This would double the taxes to be paid on 
every tract of unused land, tat it would re- 
duce the taxes to be paid on every traci of 
improved land. If this were done, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that land speculators 
would immediately abandon their vacant lots 
and lands to the state, asis urged by some, 
and at once go to producing wealth them- 
selves instead of stealing it, by a system of 
legalized theft, from merchants, mechanics, 
manufacturers and iarmers, as they are now 
encouraged in doing! It is to be feared they 
would not. 

The writer will suppose the reader to be the 
owner of athousand-acre tract of wild iand, 
in the neighborhood of which a number of 
industrious farmers have already settled. 
While they are toiling and sweating to pay 
for their farms and improve them, it is to be 
hoped you are taking vour ease on a cool 
gallery. You may not think of it, and they 
may not know of it, vet all these farmers are 
puting a considerable sum of money into 
your pocket for every day’s work in the hot 
sun done by them in improving their own 
lands. 

‘Ten years ago perhaps you paid a doliar an 
acre for that thousand acre tract. You are 
now holding it at five dollars per acre. 
Whose iabor has put this additional four 
thousand dollars of value upon that vacant 
land? Was it your labor or the labor of any 
one emploved bv you? You now refuse offers 
of two and three doilars per acre, because 
you say you do not need the money and can 
afford to hold the land. Ycu demand tive 

- dollarsanacre and are stiff at that. price, since 
you know that some of those farmers around 
there will soon want to enlarge their farms 
or settle their children in the aeighborhood, 
and meanwhilethe population of the country 

As steadily increasing. You ure well satisfied 
that the necessities of these people, or those 
of other peopie, with the natural growth of 
population alone, will compel some one to 
give five dollars an acre for that land, and 

- more, too, in a few years. 

Meanwhile you expect the tax assessor will 
continue to deal very gently with you, on ac- 
count of the pica that your land is “unpro- 
quctive rea! estute,” as though you were a 
public benefactor in keeping your land idle, 
and in refusing to uccept two or three dol- 
Jarsan acre for it, from those who wish to 
make it useful to mankind. 

Your plan is to squeeze the farmer who 
must buy your land sooner or later, up to the 
highest notch; znd vou do not doubt but that 
the tax assessor will let vou carry out this 

programme with the least possible expense to 
rourself. You expect to pay in taxes, for the 
privalece of excluding capital and labor from 
the use of a free gift of aature, about one 
fourth or one-fifth as much as farmers around 
your tract of land have to pay in taxes for 
the privilese of employing labor on land of 
equal value. 

You have done nothing with your land ex- 
cept to drive labor off from it, and thereby to 
retard the prosperity of the community, and 
itis therefore thought proper to encourage 
you for it by assessing your land for taxes at 
ouly two dollars an acre. These farmers, 
however, have done something with their 
laund—they have improved it, and in so doing, 
buve given employment to labor, and thereby 
eukanced the prosperity of the community, 

@ud it is therefore thought proper to fine 


hem for it by assessing their land at ten dol- 


Jars anacre, s0 as to make them pay five 


times as much in taxes for benefiting the 
community as you are required to pay for in- 
juring it. 

But now suppose the first step to have been 
taken, and the deficiency in the public reve- 
nues, resulting from exempting personal prop- 
erty and improvements on land from taxation, 
is made up by doubling, or, if need be, by 
trebling the percentage of the tax. Your 
thousand-acre tract, being vacant f2nd, the 
tax on it is, of cqurse, doubled; before it was 
twenty dollars a year, now!;isforty. Itnow 
costs you annually twice 2s much to prevent 
farmers’ sons from opening up homes on that 
land as it did before. It will seem right hard 
on you, won't it? : 

But because your tax is forty dollars a year 
instead of twenty, will you abandon the -land 
to the state? No, indeed: ycu will freeze to 
it, and vou and every other owner of vacant 
land will walk up to the tax collector's office 
and settle the same as before. But I will tell 
you how it will affect you. You will not be 
so top lofty when a farmer boy comes around 
to inquire on what terms be can buy fifty or a 
hundred acres of chat land. You will find 
that this doubling the expense of holding land 
in idleness will cause a good many land grab- 
bers to turn it loose on more moderate terms, 
even if you yourself are rich enough to stund 
it. You will not find brother speculators, 
either, quite so willing to take it off your 
hands at a profit to you, to be made good to 
them out of plodding farmers. 

As a result, while you would hold on to 
that land and pay your taxes on it as before, 
you would moderate your price perceptibly 
and be content with a little iess blackmail 
paid you for the privilege of access to a 
natural element. Under the present system 
you pay in taxes, for the privilege of prevent- 
ing labor fron: being employed on a hundred 
acres, $2 a year, while the farmer pays in 
taxes for the privilege of employing labor on 
a hundred acres of land of the same value $10 
ayear. Under the new system the tax on 
land values is doubled, while the products of 
industry are exempt from taxation. Your 
tax on a hundred acres of that land would be 
$4 a year, and the farmer’s tax on his hun- 
dred acres wou!d be the safe. Your tax is 
increased one hundred per cent; the farmer’s 
tax is reduced sixty per cent. 

Why would not this be just and right? 
Why should other men be taxed five times as 
heavily as you for the privilege of improving 
land adjoiuing yours of the same value and 
thereby at the same time making your land 
more valuable? 

Why should farmers, merchants and manu- 
facturers be taxed more for using land and 
giving employment to labor on it, and thus 
increasing the prosperity of «a community, 
than the speculators are taxed for holding it 
in idleness, preventing labor from being em- 
ployed on it, and so retarding the prosperity 
of acommunity!? Is it not absurd to so ad- 
just our system of taxation as to discourage 
the former way of using land, and to encour- 
age the latter way of withholding it from use’ 

Land is not really property, because it is 
not the product of human industry. It is the 
gift of nature, intended by a kind heavenly 

Father for the equal use and enjoyment of a!! 
hischildren. The child of a pauper born in a 
garret is by natural and inalienable right as 
much entitled to free access toa portion of 
the surface of the earth as a child of the 
proudest duke that ever lived. Siace land, 
exclusive of all improvements on it, by nat- 
ural right belongs in common to all, a tax on 
land values alone is simply something paid 
for the good of all for the privilege of the 
exclusive possession of a portion of that 
which by natural right belongs equaily to all. 
This is the proper theory on which to base the 
right of taxation, to the exclusion of the no- 
tion that taxes should be paid as an equiva- 
lent for the protection received from the gov- 
ernment. And ‘his theory is all the more logi- 
cal because of the fact that land values are 
the result cf the presence of population. 
They are produced in common by all, anda 
tax ou these values simply enables the gov- 
ernment to appropriate for the good of all a 
portion of the values produced by the com- 
mon enterprise of all. 

What is the grcat obstacle which stands in 
the way of the working people becoming the 
owners of homes in the cities and of farms in 
the country? Is it because of the scarcity of 
vacant lots in the cities and towns, or of va- 
cant lands in the country? Even in the city 
of New York half the residence lots are abso- 
lutely vacant, and it is mrceb the same in all 
our towns, while scarcely one acre of land in 
ten in this state is in cultivation. The great 
obstacle preventirg poor people from becom- 
ing the owners of homes in towns and farms 
in the country is the high price of land. Why 
isit so high? Because our laws encourage 
men to invest their means in vacant lots and 
lands for the purpose of forestalling labor, 
instead of investiag it in buildings, in mills 
and factorics, and uther channels for the pur- 
pose of employing labor. 

How do our laws encourage men to bury 
they money in dirt instead of investing it in 
productive enterprises! By an absurd sys- 
tem of taxation, which encourages people to 
hold land in idleness, by taxing it on a low 
valuation so long as itis held idle, and dis- 
courages people from improving land, by tax- 
ing it ona high valuation the moment it is 
improved. If taxes on vacant lund in the 
country and vacant lots in towns were 
doubled would not peuple be a littie more shy 
about investing their money in such vacant 
lands? Would not peuple having vacant land 
be a little anxious te get rid of it? Would not 
this tend to keep the price of land down, to 
make it cheaper and makce it easier for work- 
ing people to get hold of it for homes and 
‘farms; and for capitalists to get hold of it for 
business houses, mills and. factory sites, and 
mining operations, all of which give employ 
meat to labor and make times better? And 
furthermore, if people having money to in- 
vest were discouraged from investing in lots 
and lands, and vacant coal] beds and mincral 
deposits, on account of this tax on land val- 
ues, or ip other words, were discouraged 
from trying to invest their maney so gs to 
forestall their fellow men, would they not be 
much more inclined to invest it in buildings, 
dwelling houses, facturies and mills, particu- 
larlv if such investments were exempt from 
taxation except as to the value of the land 
occupied? Andif more of the capital now 
going into land—into the raw element—went 
into pruductive enterprises, would not more 
labor be employed and times be livelier, to 
the benefit of the merchant as well as the 
farmer and mechanic? 

A capitalist can increase his wealth in two 
ways. One way by which he may increase it 
is by investing it directly or indirectly in the 
products of human industry—as in buildings, 
factories, machinery—anything in the pro- 
duction of which human labcr has been em- 
ployed. The capitalist whuse weaith is in- 
vested in this channel is himself a wealth pro- 
ducer. While he is increasing his individual 
wealth he is at the same time adding to the 
sum total of the wealth of the world—and in 
this channel he can only increase his wealth 
by calling on labor to assist him—in other 
words, by giving employment to labor. 

The other way by which a capitalist may 
increase his individual wealth is simply by in- 
Vesting it in land—with increase of popula- 
tion his investment increases in value, but bis 
capital is not used s0 as to assist in the pro- 


duction of wealth, nor is he himself in any 


sense @ wealth producer. By investing ina 
free. bounty of nature, to which all are by 
natural right equally entitled, for the pur- 
pose of forestalling his fellow men and taking 
advantage of their necessities he is enabled 
to draw tohimself wealth which others have 
produced;.and he does it without calling in 
labor to assist him—ijn other words, without 
giving employment to labor. 

Can there be any possible doubt but that it 
is to ‘*e sc.antage of the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant and the manu- 
facturer that capita! should be invested in 
the former channel rather than in the latter? 
Can there be any possible doubt but that ex- 
empting the products of industry from tax- 
ation and taxing land values only, will tend 
to discourage the investment of capital in the 
latter channel and encourage its investment 
in the former? 

By taxing improvements, buildings, tene- 


-medt houses and factories we discourage the 


investment of capita] in a direction where it 
stimulates business and increases the pros- 
perity of all. By taxing land values alone, 
however, by increasing the burden of tax- 
ation on land values, we do not lessen the 
amount of land, but we cheapen its price; 
we make the speculator a little more anxious 
to unload; we make the land owner a little 
more anxious to improve. 

A tax on land values alone, therefore, in- 
stead of retarding enterprise, stimulates 
enterprise. H. F. RING. 


The World is Moving. 
Reynolds’s Newspaper. 

Municipal! bodies are looking to parliament 
to give them the power to rate real property, 
or in other words to tax landlords fur the re- 
lief of industry. The prospective loss of the 
coal duty, which has hitherto been spent upon 
improvements in the city of London and out- 
side the city within the metropolitun area, 
has rendered it necessary to think how the 
half million sterling hitherto levied upon coal 
is to be replaced. The loss of that income 
means the impusition of a 3d. rate in’ the 
pound, and that, too, without reference to 
any future improvements. To the city cor- 
poration the loss represents an additional 
rate of somethiug like 6d. in the pound. 
Hitherto the metropolitan. board of works 
has taken 9d. aud the city 4d. cut of the Is. 
1d. per ton levied upon coal. We -have not 
been ‘surprised, therefore, to see a nutice of 
motion in the court of common council in 
favor of seeking the authority of parlia- 
ment to levy a tax not exceeding 6d. in 
the pound upon the owners of property in the 
city. It is ampossible to conceive of a more 
‘equitable source of taxation. The present 
annual gross value of the real property of the 
city may be said to be the result of the ex- 
penditure of the people’s money, collected in 
the form of a tax upon coal from the people 
withia the metropolitan pulice area. In other 
words, about £150.000 per annum bas been 
Spent upun the improvement of the city of 
Lundon, every shilling of which, except the 
small proportion collected upon coals con- 
sumed in the city, has been paid by people 
who have po interest Whatever in city prop- 
erties. Within tbe lust thirty vears the rents 
in the city Lave beeu increased until they 
have been quadrupled and quintupled, at the 
cost of industry but to the prcotit of the 
landiords. “The ground landlords have done 
nothing except let their lands at enhanced 
eround rents. _Limited owners who have 
built have only speculuted on their own ac- 
count, and the industrious people who occupy 
the offices, warehouses and manufactories of 
the city —have had to pay the increased 
rents which  practicaily constitute a 
charge upou profits, and therefore upon 
wages. The time has come when we are 
bound to investigate how far the enbanced 
values created by the peopie in the iucrease 
of population and industry sbould contribute 
to the maintenance of the state and the mu 
nicipality. We must not be afraid to under- 
take the.task of investigation because we are 
met with cries of confiscation, spvliation and 
robbery. The fortunate people whe are in 
possession of the parchments will, of course, 
object very muci to the imposition of any 
tax or rate upon real property. They cal- 
culate upon the ignorance of the people; but 
the people are now too intelligent not to be 
able to quote chapter and verse in proof of 
the claim to tax real property, which was 
once the source of all taxation, and was only 
released by a series of- frauds thinly discuised 
by processes of legislation. 


Seeing the Paws of the Cat. 
Cincinnati Christian Standard. 


A wealtby American has purchased two 
hundred and thirty thousand acres of land in 
Scotland, which be has converted into an im- 
mense game preserve or hunting park. Here 
isa tract of country capable of supporting 
ten thousand people, which has been depupu- 
lated and stocked with wild animals, simply 
fur the crue! and barbarous sport of one man. 
This aristocratic American is but an imitator 
of many titled British landlords, and Scotland 
is in danger—as well as many parts of Eng- 
land—of being turned back to a state of 
nature. This may help to explain why Lon- 
don is overcrowded with some five millions of 
people, half of whom ure mad and miserabie. 
Agricultural landlordism is bad enough, but 
this barbarous fashion of driving the peuple 
vat of a land not only crowds them into the 
cities, but dries up the sources of food. Nu 
wonder there are millions half famished 
when millions of acres of land are devoted to 
the maintenance of wild animals for the crue! 
pustime of a few hundred ‘“centlemen.” 
There is but one end to such folly if itis not 
stopped, and that is revolution—awful, fierce, 
cruel revolution. 

Nor is this simply a matter of European 
interest. The same thing is being introduced 
into this country by wealthy Anglomaniacs, 
Scullyism, as seen in [ilinvis, where a for- 
eign landlord has introduced the odious ag- 
ricuitural serfdom of Ireland, is humane in 
comparison with this return to a barbarism 
which destruys huuses and barns, and fieids 
and orchards, and people, to make room for 
game. How any civilized government can 
permit such suicidal folly is a mystery. 
There must be a law limiting, and that uar- 
rowly, the amount of land which may be 
owned or controlled by anv individual 
family, association or corporation, and at 
the same time forbidding any lands being 
used for purposes inconsistent with civiliza- 
tion and ecuonumy. 


Viewing s Great Questien Through So- 
cialistic Spectacles. 
Christian Union. 


Weare often asked to state definitely what 
grievance the workingmen have. One griev 
ance, which not only the workingmen but the 
entire community have, is found in the fact 
that our industries are so often organized on 
monarchical principles. A striking illustra- 
tion of this bas been afforded during the 
pending strike in the coal mining vegious of 
2 cnusylvania. 

The mountains of Pennsylvania are filled 
with coal which God put there, but which can 
be gotten out only by a combination of labor 
and capital. On the getting out of this eval 
depends many great industries and the com- 
furt of thousands of homes. The laborers, 
represented by a few leaders, and the capital- 
ists, represented by a single man, bave gut- 
ten into a controversy, and the cval mining 
has come tu a standstill. Tron furnaces und 
iron mills are closing fur the want of coal; 
hundreds of empluyes outside the mining dis- 
trict, and huviny -no share in the strike, are 
throwu out of employment, and thousands of 
bomes are suffering inconvemeuce, and sume 
of them positive distress, for want of cval- 
The number of persons injured by the cessa- 
tion of tbe mining operatiousis vastly greater 
than the number of buta laburers rnd capital- 
ists directly concerned in the mining. Under 
these circumstances several delegations of 
citizens have presented petitions to Mr. 
Corbin asking him to arbitrate the ques- 
tion at issue between himself and the 
miners. The fact reculls episudes iu the his- 
tory of France under the Bourbons, in which 
the people, suffering great injury, if not great 
wrong, petitioned to the Bourbon king, who 
alone had puwer to issue the gdict necessary 
tor their relief. It remiuds one of experiences 
in Russia, in-which the people petitioned the 
czar, who aione has power to rectify abuses 
by his edict.’ Asin France, as in Russia, so 





charity you must remove the cause that pre- 


now in the great state of Pennsylvania, all 
that the wholly innecent sufferers from the 
coal famine can du is to petition Mr. Corbin 
and await his reply. Whether they can get 
any coal or not, and on what terms. they can 
get it, depends upon his degree. He is mon 
arch of the Schuylkill region. He may 
be a very good monarch; we are 
not finding any fault with him. We 
find fault with the system which 
gives him the power, not with his use of the 
power which it gives him. The morality and 
piety of St. Louis the Just was far superior 
to the morality aud piety of the average 
congressman, but no American would be will- 
ing to go back from che rule of congress to 
the rule ef evena Sr. Louis the Just. It is a 
very seriotis grievance that in a free state 


thousands of citizens who are suffering from. 


a coal famine should have no recourse but to 
petition one man, who possesses atisolute 
power over the cual field, for permission .to 
get out the coal which is necded for homes 
and for industries. 
_Some vf cur contemporaries want to know 
definitely what lezal labor reform ave would 
institute. Hereis one: We would have the 
people of the great state of Pennsylvania say 
to Mr. Corbin and the men whom he repre- 
sents, you siall submit the questions at issue 
between yourself and your employes con- 
cerning the rate. of wages to an impartial 
tribunal; yaushall de, uot what you think is 
just, but what we think is just. We- would 
have them say to the miners, you, too, shall 
subinit to what we think is just. We would 
have the people put an end io petitioning an’ 
industriai king to submit sucha guestion® to- 
arbitration, and take the kingly puwer into 
their own hands aud compel arbitration. : 
other words, we would take.a_ first: step 
the transition from industrial monarchy: 
industrial democracy. nope ee 
If not, why not?. 


n 


Not Charity, But. Justice, Wanted 

Topeka Post. : a, : : 

Nota single city, town or village in this 
broad lind but what is to-day doling out. 
charity—charity which io. ninety-nine per 
cent of the cases means to the recipient: 
pauperism. It is not the aged and _ inufirm, 
hor is it the young or helpless, sick und 
afiicted that receives a mujur portion of this | 
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f recurring: paroxysms 


charity—the situation would be bad. enough } | 


if it was—but men able and willing to work 
are foreed to accept alms or starve, and as 


they li-teu to the cries of their litule ones and} 


see their destitution, and turn te the wan. 
features and scantily clad form of the wife 


and realize their inability to help themselves, | 


they would not be human to refuse the only 
alternative. they -pussess—that of receiving 
“charity.” Those whu supply this charity 
are entitled to credit fur their gen- 
erosity—aud from that credit we would 
not detract, but. desire to rather call 
attention to. the  hepeless outlook _if> 
charity alone is depended upon. Laziness,” 
want of thrift, ora supply of the needful 
cummodities of life cannut: be. said to be the 
cuuse for all this: needed charity. Facts are 
against each one of these theories. Kansas 
has within her bountiful storehouse the where- 
withal to make every. man, woman and child 
comfortable; she has brain and muscle enough 
to produce and make useful: every necessary. 
of life. Wet the labor: commissioner of Kanu- 
Sas tells us that vur“paubers are increusiug 
faster than our population, and tnose Whose 
benevolence prompts them to seek out the 
poor and needy are well-aware that each 
year brings a larger number. In the face of 
these: facts, then; it: behooves ‘the people to, 
seek the true. cuuse of this need of charity. 
It our civilization and prugress only brings 
this result, better that itceuse. 9 5 

From whence comes all the material that 
makes life possibie?) From the land... Just: in 
proportion as men are deprived of the use of 
this original free gift, in thut proportion do 


you find poverty increasing on the one hand— 
among the many, and riches Increasing oa] 
~ Take the |. 


the uther haud ameng the few. 
history of any nation and the same result 
wiil be found. The primal cause the same, 
the final effect similar. 
proposition, subdivide it as you will, the end 
is the same. To remove the necessity for: 


duces it, and it is tu this we would iuvite. the 
attention of all interested. The single taxon 
land values is the process to open the store- 
house of nature, as has previously been shown 
by the Post, becuuse the single tax on land 
values gives all an equal opportunity to the 
land. Until this right is granted every per- 
son, so long will charity be needed, so: lone 
will it be inadequate and su long will we have 


want and the guunt woif of bunger abroad in: | 


a laud of plenty. Justice, not charity, is the 
crying ueed of the hour... Our perceptions tell 
us thut a state of affairs in which human 
beings can only live by charity, and. able- 
bodied men beg for werk which they cannot 
get, is uunatural and wrong. Not oniy du we 
encounter utter failure: when we try by. be- 


nevolence tc remedy this state. of atfairs, but ~ 
we-cuu see, if we choose tu look, that benev-.): 


olence only intensilies:the evil it caunot cure, 
Why, then, should:we not turn to'justice? -It is. 
not jn establishing charitable associations; free. 
soup houses, or ullowing men to sleep at the 
police station that will abolish charity and its 
recipients, but itis in givinz alla chance, for 

there is enough for ali if they are only per- 

mitted to get it.. ; roa 
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THINKING IT OUT. 


Belton Sutch Ausiyces the Arguments for 
aed Aceinst a Nomiuation—The Tarif 
Question te the Door ef the Land Question. 
Mewrars, Tenn, February 20.—I have fol- 

Sewed the controversy between the two wings 


ef our party with growing interest, end, I. 


must confess, with changing opinion. im- 
mediately after our defeat—for such it wasif 
compared with what we confidently expected 
=I felt that our course was plain; that we 
should place presidential candidates in the 
field. This bad been my opionion before the 
election and it remained my opinion imine- 
diately thereafter. simply because no other 
view had presented itself to my mind, und 
Wr. Cleveland’s messace had not been writ- 
ten, it must be remembered. And so, when 
Messrs. Croasdale and Post opposed presi- 


dential nominations on grounds of policy, I | 


énwardly exclaimed; “What have we to do 
with policy?’ and I confess that I wastroubled 
when Mr. George did not take a firm stand in 
opposition to these gentlemen, though I never 
thought him a backslider, because I still, bore 
fm mind bow radically I had once differed 
from him un the land question and how com- 
pletely be had won me to bis views. Having 
decided to read both sides and to reserve 
$udgment, I svon found that those opposing 
presidential nominations were the only ones 
who argued, the other side contining itself to 
the declaration that “we must stick to prin- 
ciple,” without once proving that their course 
Was more agreeable to principle thun the cne 
dusisted vyon by their oppunents: while their 
failure to answer the arguments urged 
by the latter touching tbe inexpediency 
of making presidential nominations seemed 
@® confession of their soundness. . 

In the meantime as president of our local 
Jand and labor club I had gained some useful 
experience of an eminently praciical and con- 
wineing nature. I, who have been an ardent 
free trader for years, found myseif-apologiz- 
ing for protection on the ground that ‘‘aiter 
all, free trade would do no permauent gocd,” 
refraining from answering the arguments of 
our protecticnist members as vigorously as I 
could have done and “snu¢gvestinge” when I 
longed to speak positively, und all for fear of 
ccing the club hurm. Iwas maiing a sacri- 
fice for principle and vet there came to me 
none of that feeling of inward satisfaction 
awehich such a sacrifice should bring. Ou the 
contrary, [telt like a whipped cur, and why 
should Inot feel so? Kad I not attempted 
to set party above conviction and so de 
scenced to the arts of the “practical poli- 
ticiau®™ Had i not given proof of that party 
. Spirit, which in the members of the old par- 
ties is ourcehief tue? I bad acted and spoken 
as if it were immaterlaito me whether pro- 
tection coptinied ci free trade prevailed, and 
Thad, forall practical purpeses, Ned. 
and do <uie. Meat tothe restoration of the 
land to the pecple, iree trade both as an end 
end asa meus, scems the most ncbie canse 
in which one coud battle. ‘fo deny tiis was. 
surely not to follow principle. 

Whether a stream shall-obey the lew that 
governs it sv flowing to tke ocean through 
or around an obsiructicn, isa qucsticn of force 
and resistance, of mechanics, or, if you will, 
of policy; bus while carrying cutihat policy 
which surrcuud:ug conditions led it to adowt, 
the stream would uch, Sor one moment, dis- 
obey the law. fur it ever lows downward. 

Gur object is uecither to hold conventions, 
to nominate candidates, to conduct elections, 
to sective prominence, nor evea to have a 

teful world some day say, “See wiat 
these men, what this party has done for as 
and for maakind.” No: these things are al! 
very pleasant; but the mother purpose of our 
party was the dissemination of the truth that 
the land of every country belongs to the peo- 
ple, and tosecure ihe incorpuration of this 
truth in the laws cf the laud. How this may 
best be done isa question neaher of priuci- 


ple, mor vet Gf policy, in the odious sense Gf - 


the word. 16 isa questionof force and re- 
sistance, of theapht amecannics—2. question 
of human nature. 

A great deal has been said as io what we 
should da, a matter most. proper to be con 
sidered in iis place, only that piace is second. 
The rst questicnu is: “What can we dof” 
gud it is withia the terrivery mapped out by 
the answer tu the laiter question. that the 
trae answer to the former should be sought 
end will be found. If men felt that the ap- 
proaching tariT contest were unimportant, 
and especially if we had auy guarantee that 
they would comtiiue in this humor until after, 
the election, theu protectionists and free 
trade members of our party might weli agrec 
to take po part init, aud by runaing presi- 
dential candidates we sheuld poll our full 
vote, Whatever that may be, and so cbtain 
onsideration of our principles to a certai: 
@egree. Bul even now cur men do not feel 
bndiffercni, aud it is mest idle to “play” thai 

fthey do; and uniess we can isolate them from 
She infuences vf the comiigz cumpaiga wel} 
wich all of them (many «<i these now most 
. Cfamorous for presidential nominations among 
the number) wiil have been swept into one cf 
the two coniending camps by the heat of 2 
contest in which greatimasses of men Wace 
battle in the name uf fundamental princip!es. 
To me such defection would indicate that 
their hearts were wiser than their heads. 
This above all—tv thine Gwa self be true: 
Aad it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst nut then be false to any man. 
If anen will but perform each duty as it is 
presented Lo them, and trust to God for the 
Vest, will they not be obeying the highest 
prinoipie and the truest policy? Is not this 
the mora! of the abuve quotation, approved 
by all who read it! 

Let us not forget that we are not the only 
men in these United States whyv are pure in 
purpose. There are ia every part of this 
gear land of ours thousands uf men and 
women whuse souls turn upward in fervent 
prayer for right guidance, and who would 
give their very heart's blood to serve God 
and their fellow wen, could they but see the 
wight road aad fecl sure they were doing bis 
will Tie maay movements, of which prohi- 
hitjon and churitaile organizations may be 
considered types, bear witness to this fact. 
Yet such movements wre of too little promise 
to rouse and engave the truest und soundest 
of these nobie men and women, who, born 
crusaders as they are, still seerch fora cru- 
sade worthy the e!f:rt. The coming contest, 
af conducted on a plave hih enouzh, is sure 
toattract the attention und eulisi the sup 
port of this class 1s n0 mouvement in this na- 
tion Bas dune for a quarter of a century. 
Beside the fact thut any appeal to principle 
clears the moral and political atmosphere, 

- and paves the way for true reform, the tariff 
eontest is par excellence the dvor through 
- which we can best intruduce the Jand ques- 
tion as ? practical subject of considerativn to 
Tue variff question simply 
involves uz discussion of the effect of indirect 
wationai taxation on the distribution of 
wealth, and more particularly on wages, aud 
is sure to .ead beyond its present and appar- 
eut destiuztivn, That the anti-corn law agi- 
tation diunot result in free land no more 
proves that this agitation will not so result 
tha.. the fact that caravans perish from 
thirst preves that there is nv water tu be had 
beneath deserts. Sotwithstaading the fact 
Ghat Kuglaud was far {rvm haviag universal 
ge at that time, will avy believer in the 


single tex dare affirm that the publication of 


fT did | 
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“Progress and Poverty” ten years before 
would not have materially altered the scope 
of the movement! a 

Let us go into this movement as individuals 
following our own opinions. Let us see to it 
that the battle is fought on the plane of an 
appeal to justice and to right. Andif we do 
our full duty among our temporary comrades 
shall we not, when the struggle is over, carry 
with us the soul of beth parties? Mr. Wilder 
will ever be whispering to his comrades that 
the turiff raises ultimately nothing but mining 
royalties, stumpage, ete, while our noble 
priest, McGlynn, will remind free traders 
that their reform, however excellent in its 
way, will, in the long run, but raise the 
rentals of agriculturai land and of seaport 
town lots. Will not such a course be better 
than independent action, which to earnest 
men in the older parties will seem but an 
evidence of that unfeeling indifference to the 
actual necds and woes of the present of 
which reformers are so often accused—so 
often cuilty# Will such an introduction gain 
us converts! And how would our free trad- 
ers feel if President Cleveland should be de- 
feated through their inactivity? And how 
fur would the election of Blaine or Sherman 
advance our cause? These are a few con- 
tinvencics it were Well to ponder. 

The winds of thought blow, the currents of 
opinion move, destroying, retarding, advanc- 
ing. We can no more alter them than we 
can recall yesterday or hasten to-morrow. 
_But by rendering to ourselves an account of 
their force and direction we may ride the 
currents and use the winds to fill our sails. 
That we may prove skillful mariners is my 
prayer, for our bark is indeed freighted with 
much of the world’s hope. BoLton Smita. 


DRIVING BUSINESS AWAY. 


What the Bailding Tradestn Paterson are 
DYemanding—Vriving Business Away and 
Woy it is Pessible. ; 

Patersoy, N. J.—Last season the masons’ 
union of this city demanded and obtained a 
nine hour work day with ten hours’ pay. This 
season they demanded in addition that eight 
hours shall constitute a day ou Saturday and‘ 
that they shall receive ten hours’ pay for it. 
Not to be too far beh.d, the carpenters’ 
union demand this season nine hours for every 
day but Saturday, which shall have but eight, 
and ten hours’ pay for every day including 
Saturday. This means of course a demand 
for an increase in wages equal to seven hours 
each week or a raise all around of something 
nwvre than eleven and one-half per cent. 

In view of these facts many prospective 
builders have decided to wait awhile before 
building, in the confident expectation that 
waces will come down again. There are 
barrels full of suggestions in this for any one 
who will take the trouble to tap them. 

First, by this waiting the demand for labor 
wiil be checked. Second, the checking of de- 
mand will produce a surplus of Jabor. Third, 
a surplus of labor will bring weges down. 
And ail the iabor combinations uader the sun 
can’t put them up again until the demand 
revives. 

This is the situation. It is as old as private 
ownership iu Jand, and will be the same until 
the single tax draws the teeth and nails of 
that great monopoly, and prevents it from 
denviug to labor the right to produce. 

There are muny here who declare that the 
unions WHI KiiL business by their exorbitant 
demands, who assert that the business of 

*atersau Will be transferred to places where 

Workingmen are contented with “fair” wages 

fer a “fair” day's work; who say that the 

prospective building boom will be knocked 
flat by an increase of eleven and one-half per 
eent in wages. And the facts im the case 

Will undoubtedly lend force to their opinions, 

just as the fuct that wages are better here 

than in the old world gives foree to the argu- 
ment for a protective tariff. These talkers 

remind one of the savage chief who made a 

tour of the world and was strucl: by the fact 

that civilizalion is marked by plug hats and 
suspenders. The more civilized a. people 


{ were, He ucticed, the more plug hats and sus- 


penders Were worn, and vice versa, so, rea- 
soning as da thuse who maintain that a pro- 
tective tariff makes high waces, and a com- 
bination for biwher wages will kill business in 
au place, he bought a ship load of piug bats 
2ud suspenders, and sent them home in order 
that his people also might be civilized. 

Because the natural opportunities have been 
better iu this than in the old country, wages 
have been beiter here than there. Yet, since 
we hdve gloried in taxing ourselves for the 
benefit of those who own these opportunities, 
they have been lost sight of and the tax is 
vredited with the better wages which natur- 
aliv follow better chances of work. At the 
prospect of good times land values are first to 
uppreciate. Laud owners demand and re 
ceive Trom jifteen to one hundred per cent, 
and as much more as men can possibly give 
und jeep enough to do business with. In case 
of a boom they will demand more than busi- 
uess can afford to give, and the result is that 
business falls flat and moves on to do the 
same thing over again in the next placc. 
Now, at the prospect of good times, labor 
naturally wants “some of it;” but by the time 
workmen are prepared to make 2 demand, 
fand owners have so reduced the margin of 
business that a demand for twelve per cent 
more wages becumes @ serious matter, and 
business is checked because it cannot satisfy 
both Jand owner and worker. Either the 
worker is sacrificed for the land owner, or, in 
case the workers are well enough organized 
to resist immediate sacrifice, business ‘moves 
on” and every one is punished! The people 
who lay the blame on labor unions lose sight 
entirely of the enormous advance in land 
values, and attribute the disaster to the much 
smaller demand for labor. 

Asa matter of ‘fact, the unions are them- 
selves at fault in allowing this state of things 
to continue. If they put in half as much time 
secking to make work steady as they do in 
making spasmodic efforts to’ increase wages, 
it would soon come to anend. The light is so 
pluinty between the land owners and the 
workers that one must be unwilling to look 
not to see it. But as the savage thought plug 
hats and suspenders made civilization, and 
the protectionist thinks high taxes make hich 
wages, so very probably many will continue 
to think that a demand for more waves will 
spoil business. Meanwhile the workers will 
try to get more wages without disturbing 
lund owners and will continue to get left. 

: E. W. NELLIS, 


Gatheriug Strength in Glasgew. 

Guascow, Scotland.—It is pleasant to see 
thut the movement here, notwithstanding the 
opposition of ignorance, indifferenee and self 
interes:, is gathering strength year by year. 
The land question is now, like Aaron’s rod, 
absorbiug all minor questions. The Glasgow 
town council, composed as it is of middle 
class men, more intent in the pursuit of pelf 
than on the study of social questions concern- 
iug the good of the people, is now obliged to 
discuss the incidence of taxation and how 
ground values would be affected thereby. It 
is true, the result of the last discussion was so 
far ludicrous to a degree, bevause the nearly 
blind were trying to lead the totally blind, or, 
what is more difficult, those determined not 
to see. Both property owners and occupiers 
have expressed théir grievances as they un- 
derstand them under the present system, so 
both ciasses are at work searching for a 
remedy. J. M. CHERRIE. 


CHARITY AND ALS. 


Exvranetn, N. J.—Charity is love to the 
neighbor. Alms giving, the relieving of the 
neighbors’ necessities, would seem to be its 
most practical application; that application 
at least which, because of the sacrifice of self 
required in the alms giver, most accords with 
Christian ethics. ‘his is probably the reason 
why the two words have acquired a synony- 
mous meaning. — 

Modern thought on this subject has been 
colored by the philosophy of later English 
writers, which applies to man the conclusions 
reached as to the law of progress in the ani- 
mal kingdom; that in the struggle for exist- 
ence the strongest, the best fitted to the en- 
vironment, survive and stamp their strength 
by heredity upon succeeding generations. 
From this view it would seem that any efforts 
to sustain those who in the struggle for ex- 
istence have been unable to keep up with their 
neighbors, are in opposition to the natural 
law of progress. The weak are continued to 
propagate their kind while the strength of 
the strong is sapped and their efficiency low- 
ered. This philosophy predicates man as a 
product of nature, his mental or spiritual 
qualities and powers beiug derived from na- 
ture through his physical organization by 
evolution. Attempts have been made to 
carry the operation of the law into the hu- 
man or social environment which man ex- 
ciusively enjoys. But here it fails because 
antagonistic to a spiritual law wy virtue of 
which the mental, moral and spiritual attri- 
butes which sustain man as a social being are 
not coincident with those which sustain and 
improve him in competition with the merely 
aumal creation of which heis apart. It is 
evident from this bigher standpoint that the 
best animal qualities do not produce the best 
men for the social environment. Jesus, 
Gautama, Socrates, Plato will continue to 
impart influences to the development of man- 
kind after that of John L. Sullivan is lost, 
and efter Jay Gould, with his self-sustaining, 
fox-like cunning, has ceased to be known and 
bis millions are dissipated. The qualities 
which would be conserved im the anima! king- 
dom, therefore, by the survival of the fittest 
ian a struggle for existence, would not be those 
best worth preserving in man in view of his 
higher destiny, and aid to those least able to 
sustain themselves physicully may be neces- 
sary to conserve the highest and most useful 
qualities of manhvod, 

God is the great almoner of the universe. 


-Did ‘he not continually impart his life to us 


we would have no existence. And we com- 
pensate him notat all. We are free to spend 
the life he gives us in the most unworthy 
manner, to the extent of denying the almoner 
and the cultivation of the false pride of be- 
lief that we can and do live apart from him, 
and earn by our own efforts the good which 
we receive. And God’s method of curing 
the ills which result from our way of receiy- 
ing his bounty, is not to cut off the supplies, 
to civse himself to us because of our misuse 
of his gifts, but to give to us still more 
largely; to seek us out and excite in us that 
compassion, like his own, by which we may 
imitate him in conferring benefits upon our 
fellows, and so become ourselves consciously 
and gratefully recipient of his life, to the end 
that we shall be entirely saved from our evils 
and infirmities. 

The doctrine of charity and alms has been 
taught by all religions worthy of the name. 
Jesus taught it, exempliiied it and enjoined 
it upon his disciples, and our Christianity has 
always been truly measured, and, to a large 
extent recognized, by the extent to which we 
have practiced this virtue in our lives. The 
Christian church has also taught, enjoined, 
and, -in @ measure, practiced the virtue. 
With all its externality, its impure mingling 
of truth and error by alliances with mytholo- 
gies and idolatries, it has preserved for traus- 
mission to a more receptive age to be fully 
realized on earth, these essential truths: The 
doctrines of our fatherhood in one creator, 
our brotherhood in a common diviue son- 
ship and our spiritual existence sustained 
continually by reception of thé divine life: 
and these rules of life: Love to God and our 
brother man as leading to the realization of 
the true order of the descent of the divine 
through our spiritual into our external forms 
and the coming of heaven upon earth. 

In the order and life of human: society, 
tharity and alms seem to be not only potent 
but indispensable. The abnegation of self 
and devotion of powers by one to another are 
the promise and the good of marriage. They 
are the rule of life in the family; the weak 
and helpless children are dependent for every- 
thing pertaining to the naturai state and for 
the development and cultivation of their men- 
tal powers upon the love and seif sacrifice of 
their parents, Thus itis in the family rela- 
tion that we find the type of heavenly asso- 
ciation in which the ruling principle is not 
egoistic but altruistic. - Parents are not made 
vain and proud by their sacritice of them- 
selves to their children, but are thereby en- 
larged in heart and made more loving to all 
humanitv. Children, receiving everything: 
from their parents at the time when their 
characters are most plastic, are not thereby 
cultivated into a selfish manhood of indvlence 
and servility; they are taught by the ex- 
ample of self-sacrifice the highest duties of 
life and stimulated to reciprocate, to occupy 
themselves the noble position of being tue 
almoners of God’s bounty to others. 

In all our social relations with our fellows 
we are, consciously or unconsciously, mutually 


_ dependent upon each other, and the farther 


we advance in knowledge and power over 
our material conditions the more dependent 
upon each other we become. Whether we 
will it or not, we cannot be independent of 
each other; consciously or unconsciously we 
must accept oue another's giving. In associa- 
tion is power, and its strength is propor- 
tionate to the giving by each to all. Separa- 
tion into weakness is in proportion to the self- 
ishness which prompts us to lock ourselves in 
ourselves and refuse to give and receive, to 
bestow and partake. 

If we look at the subject from the stand- 
point of justice, how evident it seems to be 
that those who profit by the maladjustment 
of social relations to obtain benefits at the 
cost of others should make restitution as 
they can by personally giving tothose who 
have suffered for their good. It is true, as 
Count Tolstoi and Henry George claiin, that 
fora man to bea weight on anothers back 
and not get off him, but only to ease his stens 
by pouring a few drops of oil into his buots, 
is the height of inconsistency. But the incon- 
sistency is not in the little charity done, but 
in the not doing the greater charity of re 
hieving him of his load. Pending instruction 
in the method by which those under the load 
may be fully reiieved, men must be enlight- 
ened and their conscience awakened. Will 


j we enhghteu aud awakeu them the sooner by 


inducing them to cluse their soup houses, 
their wood splitting shops, their alms houses, 
their hospitals and orphuu asylums; by induc- 
ing men to stop giving to beggars and cease 
to seek out the poor and needy to supply 
their wants! On the contrary, progress will 
be according to the increase and not the de- 
crease of charity; for to be in a state of char- 
ity is to be receptive of the divine, the only 
real puwer there. is to heal our disease, 


whether they be social, moral or physical.- 


It is well to show &@ greater charity, a- better 
way; those will see the greater who have 


practiced the lesser charity; those who do 
not practice the lesser will not do the greater, 
for “charity begins at home;” that is in the 
first thing the hands find to do, and it grows 
by its exercise. 

To the view that by receiving charity or 
alms men are made indolent and willing to 
live without efforts of their own upon the 
labor of others, it may be said farther that if 
man is created with appetencies to be satis- 
fied by the application of his labor to the 
resources of nature, which labor is irksome and 
be inclines to avoid, be is also created with 
powers the exercise of which in satisfying 
those appetencies is pleasurable; that idle- 
ness is not happiness, and that if all our 
physical wants were satisfied without labor 
ou our part, we would still seek, in some 
way, gratification by the exercise of our 
powers. An ideal state of society, based 
upon man’s nature, is not inconceivable in 
which the motive would be changed from 
that by which each one works to satisfy his 
own desires to that in which he would work 
to satisfy the desires of others, and in which 
in satisfying his wants by accepting the 
products of the labor of others he would be 
giving them happiness, Even under existing 
conditions of production in this world, if the 
labors of the human family were equitably 
shared, its products equitably distributed 
and waste abolished, less necessary work 
would fall to the lot of each than he would 
take pleasure in doing, especially so if he 
was cultivated to labor in the field for which 
his genius fitted him. In truth, unless this 
state of society is in the nature of mar 
possible, it is useless to pray for the coming 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth, for de- 
light in living for others and not for seif ts 
the kingdom of heaven. 

“The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentile rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His scepter shows the force ef temporal 
power, . 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway! 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 
; BENJAMIN URNER. 


ANTI-POVERTY IN BOSTON. 


A Big Meeting on Washington's Birthday— 
Speeches by Professor Hamlin Garland 
and Dr. McGlynn. 


Boston, Mass.—The anti-poverty | society 
celebrated Washington’s birthday by a pub- 
lie meeting at Tremont tempie. The hall 
was completely filled, and the audience in- 
cluded a large representation from the vari- 
ous labor crganizatious of Buston. 

The first speaker was Professor Hamlin 
Garland of Boston university, who was intro- 
duced by the presidert of the society, Mr. J. 
R. Roche. Professor Garland spoke in brief 
as follows: “There are two great forces in 
social prozress always at war—innovation 
and conservatism. The present state of af- 
fairs is always the resultant of these two 
forces. The rich and great institutions are 
mainly conservative, and the innovator is 
often a martyr. The greut innovator eighteen 
centuries ago wore acrown of thorns, and 
this explains why Henry George is vilified 
and Dr. McGlynn cast out. (Cheers.) The 
opponents to reform, and to this great reform 
in particular, are the ignorant; those who 
are satisfied with the present order of things; 
the great institutions and their paid workers, 
and last, these who are reforming, but are 
moving so slowly that the friction between 
them and the new movement amounts to op- 
position.” : . 

Dr. MeGiynu was then introduced and re- 
ceived with euthusiastic cheering aud waving 
of handkerchiefs. He thanked the audience 
for his reception, and spoke of his diffidence, 
which would restrain him from speaking in 
public, in spite of a long experience, if he did 
not feel a duty impelling him. He said: “It 
has been brought to your miuds that lama 
priest, and the implication was seemingly that 
tam now sutfermg the penalty for doing 
something unwortiy of this office; but itis be- 
cause Of a continuance of the zeal with which 
I dedicated my young life to the service of 
God that I oceupy my present position. It 
has been my lot tou say strong words for the 
downtrodden and oppressed, and I have been 
impelled thereto because it is fully consonant 
with priestly cuties. I have seen and de- 
plored the fact that the church and the people 
ure getting further apart, and I have tried to 
remedy this. Tinust continue to pursue my 
solitary path, feeling that 1 am doing God's 
will, Istand upon this platform because I be- 
lieve it to be a religivus platform. The move- 
ment is called an ‘anti-poverty’ movement. Is 
uot poverty as necessary in the general social 
scheme, must if not baunt the footsteps of pro- 
cress as its necessary shadow? asks the world. 
It now becumes necessary tu show that we are 
in earnest and not visiunury. So far are we 
from trying to interfere with God’s law that 
it is because of our love of God and his law 
that we are dving as Weare. The doctrine of 
this platform can only be lugicaily deduced 
from the equality of all men as the sons of 
God. If meu are not equal, human fife is but 
a brutal scramble in which the weak are 
trampled upon. Is the true type of suciety a 
family sitting at a well filled board, or brutes 
aut a trough trampling cthers underfoot in 
their eagerness and wasting in their haste 
more thun they consume? Our platform, 
therefore, is not quixotic and strange, aud not 
subversive of law aud order. The aboli- 
tion of poverty is in the closest touch with the 
labor problem. Labor means life, and life 
means labor. Lifcisa giftof the creator, and 
itis a secred trust for which we shall be held 
religiously accountable. Without labor the 
trust cannot be fulfilled. “The human family 
could not live if men did not lubor and labor 
diligently: The nuked manu and nature have 
produced all things, and, better still, if the 
man gets a fair show, he is capuble of produc- 
ing things hitherto unheard of. In spite of 
what we huve in common with the brutes, 
there is much that we have above and beyond 
them. It is the sublime philosopby of Christ's 
apostle that we rise by material things to the 
knowledge of God himself. “Man does not 
live by bread alune.’ This stamps him as tend- 
ing toward ull in the universe that is good 
andtrue. He alone is conscious of a moral 
law which teaches him that God is a father 
aud a brether. This is natural law, and is as 
well known in China as in Cairistian Rome. 
When Christ came to the world, it was not so 
mucb to teach a new law, but to give a grace 
and sanction to the natural law. Equality 
and justice are the same things; and the Bible 
is fullof their praises. If there are not great 
religious principles at the bottom of all this; 
it had better vot be; if it were not for the 
spiritual significance, then were life vanity. 
itis the religion of Christ that we serve the 
Father by the succoring of our brethren. We 
love God for bis own deur sake, and mankind 
for his. All the dugmas of the church and all 
the sacrament? to which 1 give the fullest 
allegiance are in themselves good, but itis 
folly to exalt them above charity, and it is an 
accursed thing to use them for upholding of 


the wrong-doer. The whole scheme of the 
world is that inthe Father’s own good time 
he will call home from schoo] te enjoyment 
the child who has been learning his tasks here 
upon earth. Labor is good, it is noble, it is 
holy—we do not restrict this to mere bodily 
work, but everything to make the world bet- 
ter. The artist, the architect, the orator, and 
(to say a word for my own shop) the preacher, 
if he speak the truth, is a laborer. There 
exists an inalienable right of man to life and 
to the equal enjoyment of all the providential 
bounties of life. The right of property comes 
from making, producing; in some sense we 
make it. The inducement to labor is that we 
shall be allowed to enjey the products of our 
work. Anything produced by human indus- 
try is properly considered property. It is a 
putrid calumny to say that this platform is 
against the rights of property; we do not 
want to steal; we want to stop the stealing. 
We are warring against the order of things 
in which one cannot get a chance to labor for 
life, andin which men are compelled to bid 
against each other and not get a fair amount 
of the result of the labor for his reward.” 

Dr. McGlynn spoke for nearly two hours, 
and was eagerly listened to by his audience. 


From the Treasurer of the Anti-Poverty 
; secicety. 


New York, Feb. 27.—Agreeably to the in- 
structions of the executive committee—that I 
should publish a monthly financial statement 
~I inclose the treasurer’s account for Feb- 
ruary up to the time when the duties of my 
Office were usurped by an irregularly con- 
stituted committee. Since that date there 
have been receipts of $3 and no disbursements 
made. 
Balance on hand Feb. 1, 1888.......ccececsecsscesee Gaur 24 

Receipts during February, 
Ticket sales at meetings........ $242 90 ‘ 
Collection at MeetingS.eccecscse 71 54 
: ———— 9314 
Less rent of Academy one Sun- 
GAY... cccccccccccescccccccccees O175 OO 
Less musical services.....0..6. 89 00 
Less advertising. ...cscccscessoe 8S 30 
Less printing tickets......e... 1300 
Less help at Academy.....en000. 1623 
278% 
Net receipts from meetingse..cerscecees 
Tickets sold for miners’ benetit 
(so far as reporie@to treas: 
UPErj.ssceceeces oece crescccese Ghee 10 
Collection at minors’ benefit... 172 46 
—— 6456 
Less rent of Academy.....secee SITS OO 
Less rent of Steinway hall..... 35 00 
Less tickets and posters,...... 
Less ushers, janitors, €tC....06 
Less musical services...ccccesce 


85 00 
25:23 

15 @ 
Less advertising. ...cccccessccee 82 40 
817 & 

Net receipts to treasurer from miners’ benefit 
Initiation €@S........csccceccscccvecccsccuscccces 
Regular SUDSCrIPUOns.es.ccovccescccessecncccesee 
Occasional CONALIONS....cccccccsveccccvencsausece 
Miscellaneous (charters, EtC.)....ccccsececsessece 


Additional receipts Miss Munier’s benefit....... . 


ee 


8793 98 


876 91 
9 00 
80 Ov 
2 50 
10 


Disbursements. 


Printing and stationery........ §600 
Publishing and issuing tracts... 27 75 
Office rent, salaries, etc........ 139 44 
Rent and pustage, Riverside ae 


EVANClia... esc esesecrsceccese 
Paid James E, Quinn fur coal 
860 49 


TIIMESc.ccccvevecncecaenossce 
Balance in Commercial nat. 
hanke..ccccseee waunnees woevee GUUS 47 
Balance in East River nat. 
BKeccecesecencsvstseessccen £66 
Balance In secretary’s hands 
WCCOURE SOCIELY...cesreaccee 


Balance in secretary’s hands 
account miners’ benefit.... 


793 94 
E. J. SHRIveR, Treasurer. 


Competing With Pauper Labor. 
Kansas Paper. 

We found years ago our cotton manu- 
facturers contesting with England for Chinese 
and Japanese markets, and with success; as 
long ago as 1879 our poor cotton barons ex- 
ported into China no less chan 11,290,411 pieces 
of thirty yards each, or 335,882,280 vards of 
cotton goods in one year, and notavery good 
year either fur the Yankee; we find the 
women and men working in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of China fer six to twenty 
cents per day and board themselves. Yet, 
our manufacturer must be prctected at home 
against the serf labor of Europe and Asia. 


Ina Nutshell. 

Honesty, Australia. 
Protection is a tariff on our exports; land 
monopoly isa tart on cur production; and 
money monopoly is a tariff on our exchanges. 
They are simply one thing uncer different 


names, and may all be summed up as a tax on- 


industry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
N OFICE-— 


Those who believe that the public revenues 
should be raised by a single and direct tax upon. rela- 
tive land values, and who favor the holding of a Na- 
tional Conference, are requested to send address im- 
mediately to SAMUEL WILLIAMS, 

Vincennes, Ind. 


CpbbenieneS 


NEUVRODONTINE. 


Instantaneous cure for Toothache, Headache and Neu: 
ralgia. Wevenats. Central depot, 3 E. Mth st, N. ¥, 


CEA keh B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


280 Third avenue, cor, ith street, 
New York. 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous procdis a 
spectalty : 


OLLAND'S 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
145 Fourth avenue, 2 
Bet. Wth and lth sts. . 
AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
eJ for James Means’ $i and 3 shues. 2 BOWERY, 
near Prince street. 


=~ -GQOGAN BRO 


ores aes 


BRET ALL FURRY 
hae 


WHOLE 


5 BRO’S f2t 


Coe AN BROS.,) 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


PIANO? 


GRACEFUL DESIGN 


Third avenue, corner 105th street. 


a 


| TTNITY CONGREGATION. 


REY. HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 
MINISTER, 


: MASONIC HALL, 
Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street, 
SERVICES, 
Sunday Morning. 11 o’elock.; 


born meee ee 
A NTI-PUVERTY SOCIETY IN PHILAe 
DELPHIA 


The Society will hold meetings every Sunday Sue 
at 8o’clock at Lincoln hall, coruer Broad tree 
Fairnlount avenue, sa , : 


Everybody invited. Admission free 


WM. J, 7 
J. H. WINTYRE, Secretary. ATEINSON, President, 


a 
MISCELLANEOUns. 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50, 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $3.59. 


Samples and self-measuring chart mailed on applica 
tion by. stating price and. as near_as, possible. design, 
desired, e . 


BRAHAM’S 


212 BOWERY, NEWSRYORK CITY. 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


$38 GOLD 


OS a pegs REP EE SE 
EVER KADS ABE SELLING IN 0UR 
CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 
This te the Best. Cheapest, 
Moss Conventent, 

And only co-operative Syatem of selling watches, 
The watches are American Lever Stem Winders, 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, aud have, in addition, namerousa patented im- 
provements found in no other watch. They are ab- 
solutely the only Dust and Dampproof Move- 
menta madein the World, and are jeweled through- 
outwith GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent 
Stem Wind and Set is the strongent and simplest 
made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accurney, durability and service, 

to any $75 Watch, 

Our Co-operative Clud System brings them within 
the reach of every one. 

We want an active, responsible rep 
resentative Inu EVERY CiTY ana 


Heavy profits cnaranteed on limited investment, 
Write for fuli particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


| P,0, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa, 
REFERENCES :—Keystone 
National Bank, or any Come 
mercial Agency. 
AGENCIES: 


WITH THIS STAMP WE 
THE GOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Free from a 
, Poison, — 
ANO ARC MACE BY 


Trade-Nark.—Recittered. ORCANIZED LABOR. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


“CATARRH > 


Bold by creaiets or sent by mail. 
50c. E. f. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
Tad COOD NEWS 
: i reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Yeas, Coffees and Hakin 
Powder, and securea beauti? 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Chins 
o2 Bic Tea Set, Dinner S t, Gold Band 
Moss Rose ones Set, ates Bee aan: < Sehr, or 
yey y icti e icula adr 
WHE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., | 
P.O. Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


NITED LABOR PARTY—Cuitzens of the 
‘folowing named states who indorse the princi :. 
ples of the United Labor Party and desire to lend ace. 
tive aid in the movement, are requested to commu. 
nicate. with the State Organizers of their respective 
states, as follows: 
Calfornia—Judge James @. Maguire, San Francisca, 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 2 Asylum st., Hartford, 
Pennsylvania—Henry George club, box 19, Phila 
delphia,. 
Indisana—Warren Worth Ballev, Vincennes. 
Rentucly-Land and Labor Club No.1, box 99, Cine 
clanathe . mT vthae 
ane aa ores J. Sullivan, 7065 Fulton street, New 
rleans. : 
Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—-F. Harvey Lincaln,. 
box 115, Zylonite, 

/-Maryland—T, H. Garside, 1507 West Lexington. street, 
Baltimore. 
‘Mannesota-—-Centrat Committee, United Labor Party, 

42. Third st. south, Minneapolis. : 
yee McMackin, 23 Cooper Union, New. 
ark city. 
Ohlu—Land and. Labor Club No.1, box 99, Cincinnatt, 
South Carvlina—Benjamin Adams, Charleston, 
West Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas and. Northern: 
Nississippi--Land und Labor Club No. 2. Roums, 9 and |: 
10, Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn, Je 


Liz UINOUS.—Readers. of the “Standard”: in ‘thas 

stiute of Miinoh:, and all others interested in the greas. 
Prinvipics tt advocates, are requested to send names. 
and addresses to W. H, Vaa. Ornum, president. of land: 
and Jaber club No. 1, Room 63, 1) Madison. street, - 
Chicago, with a view toeffecting somes. plan of organi. 
zation for the state. Persons in Chicago not already 
members of land and labor clubs, as: well as secretaricg. 
of such organizations, are especialy requested 6 
write. 


LI. READERS OF THE STANDARD IN 
“&\ oo favor ofa united kibor party in the First assem: 
ny district, composing the: kirst, Second, Third, Fourth. 
and kifteenth wards, also Che counties. and towns in 
cluded in the district will please send their names 
and addresses. to the uadersigned, for the pulpeee of 
organiang the district thorougaly.. JOS, H. ROSHIRT, 
Prev ident, First assembly. district, united labor party: 
22 Third avenue, Albany, 2X. 


RD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
Jue svery Munda: evening. German speaking mem- 
ers every. Fnesday. eveumg at Vincent hall, 1897 
5 Open every evening 
for enraimenut of meusbers.. Thursday ard Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty club 


LA TE TCC CCL LN LL OTL NE EAN ITT 
OTERS GF MARYLAND WHO ARE 
desirous to aid in propagatiag the principles of 
the united labur party, as set forth In the New York 
platform, udoptediat Syracuse, Aug. 19 are requested 


tu scud thelr names aod addresses to 


JOHN SALMON, 
415 N. Eutaw st., Bultimore, Md. 


: PRINTING. 
(oxcorp CU-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.) 


7 and 49 Center st., N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING... 


PL 


CC.BRIGRS 22 ” 
3 APPLETON ST. ree a6 * 
MANUFACTURERS OF ™, 


RAND -SQUARE--A--UPRIGHT! 


+ barn 


oars 


»* Soup (CONSTRUCTION 5x 
¢< BEAUTIFUL. FINISH 






































